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NEW LISTINGS THIS MONTH 
495—MODERN NINTH CHORD POSI- 
TIONS, and how to use them. 
New, unusual chord ideas for 
pianists ....... 
496—BITONAL CHORD PROGRES- 
$i0 Exciting modern sounds, 
created by the polytonal system 

of playing in two keys simul- 
taneously ... 
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ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Practical, Instructive, Background 


For Modern Ad-lib Playing 
1. BASIC 
Cat. No. 
43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, 
FECT IMPFOVISING, CTC. ........sereceseeree 
O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, 
ing music to all keyS..........c0s0 
41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 


background for cor- 
$1 


practice transposing at sight........ $1.50 


57—HOW TO WiEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 

959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading 


2. INTERMEDIATE 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 


phrases for any chord combine- 


tions 





365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1.728 


50 


$1.00 


modern two-measure jazz ——, 
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pee 
60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody im amy key.......-ccrseccseseee 
58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
QAM eevee 
368—SYNCOPATED JAZZ ACCENTS. 
How to place “off-beat” accents 
in modern jazz styling .......-000000+ 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
minor, and 7th chords... 





major, 

67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. wld 
all treble clef instruments).... 
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3. ADVANCED MATERIAL 


494—HOW TO USE WHOLE - TONE 
SCALES in modern jazz impro- 
visation 
491—HOW TO USE FOURTH INTER- 
VAL PASSAGES. New ideas for 
the ad-lib instrumentalist ............ 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
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ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 


ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 


902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
POPUIAL KEYS ...cccrecerrseeereseneeeesenes 
907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 

for conventional sheet music 
harmony 
913—100 MODERN NEW_SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 

for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales ........cscsersersssere 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explane- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 

ern atonal music style .........s00 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for ail 
treble clef instruments. ..........000+ 
374—LESSONS IN MELODY WRITING. 
ew approach in developing 
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the skill of melodic invention......$ 
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FOR ORGAN 


Cat. No. 
O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 


sound effects and novel tone 
COMBINATIONS .......0ceererererersseserenen = 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entértaining” organists 


33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds.......... 20 

906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting styles of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
tration 
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Cat. No. 

367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
FOR GUITAR. 744 by oy in dia- 

|e and notation (by Norman 
Niotts 

362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 
chords 


358—GUITAR STYLING iN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 








teresting eOfFOCtS .........ecceererseeee eonees 
ay UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 

triple string solo technique and 
how fo apply it .....cccccceccescereceeseoee 
982—GUITAR RERCRUEHONS. Pro- 
fessional material .......csscssssersee a 
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50 
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FOR A. F. of 
Free! Free! icnsers ony 
A CHORD CHART — 132 sheet 
music chords spelled out in 
letters. Good for all instru- 
ments, Send for it today! 





355—NOVEL 5 > nga poceurom. 
i hg Rc nl 
s sma 
COMBO OFFECES ...ccccreceresessersssseserserne SO 
ena Sepensy FOR GUITAR and 
use them. 660 modern 
aie dona. fingerings, no- 
tation 50 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct ewes. guitar 
breaks and transposing instruc- 
tions $1.25 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord pro- 
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INSTRUCTIVE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 


I. EASY -- MEDIUM 





ear | POPULAR PIANO BY 
RDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart system of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete * ‘18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly aan 
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80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 
block chord harmony chart.......... 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 


$1.00 


fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 

09—MODERN PIANO 





INTRODUC- 


75 


TIONS, in ali popular keys.......... $1.00 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 
11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
POPUIAL KEYS ..ccccccccrsseeseeesserereseees 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
Clearly ilustrated ..........rsseerveee 
353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 








2. ADVANCED 
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65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern — vies 
How to create the “’ 
in harmonizing basic ft eoenes 

66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 

50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing 





Latin-American instruments .......... $1 


914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the = 
— pianist, showing ov 

positions of 11th po ag pone 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional 
915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
OPN Z-part CHOPS .....ccersecsscseereeeee 
63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 


980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds 


370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS 
FOR STANDARD HITS. Typical 
modern piano ad-lib variations 
APPlied tO SOMGS ....ccecsesssersersersense 
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493—MAMBO PIANO BASS. Au- 
thentic left-hand mambo styl- 
ing e 

345—MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS 
FOR PIANO 
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49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 
binations 

904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
the right hand. In all popular 
keys 

48—l11th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. = 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th Chords ....vscsee-eree <0 














492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages. of Runs, 


Intros, Breaks, Endings, that can 
be used with all current and 
standard song Nits ........-s000 $1.25 











354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
How to use fourth chords, 9th, 
Tith and 13th chords in modern 
JAZZ PIANO StyliNg ......cceccceressceresere 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
GREE BAGO. cccrsceesesericciccssesvenutiese 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 
903—HOW TO USE lIth and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. 
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932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain‘t 





Misbehavin’ 
933—SELECTION “B.” Body and 
Soul, All of Me, Surrender 
Dear, If i Had You ........ povccadiigecsease 
934—SELECTION “'C.” reg ge 


You, Honeysuckle Rose, Out of 
Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the 
Street 
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@ Modern Piano Trends @ 
An instructive Monthly Publication 
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50 Cents 


8 back issues $3.00 
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ra See different harmo- 
nizations of at the best known 
all-time hits $1.60 





376-MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords into 

dern extended chord positi $1.00 
379-—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO IN- 
TROS. Professional introductions 


"2-ee BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 
TERVA A chart of ultra- 
pe moog 4, 5 and 6 note chords 
and how to substitute them for 
conventional eee $1.00 
wee eone HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. How to create new styie 
effects through unconventional 
USES OF HAFMONY ...ccsscererceeerersesesees $1 
380-—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn rases, looking to 
the future (For piano) ...ccceseseeese $1.25 
377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 
SOLOS. Perfect examples of the 
new contemporary styles ... $1 
373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and the 
12 tone system applied to a jazz 
beat $1.00 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
— PIANISTS and how to apply 5 
them 
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Selmer 


(PARIS) 


C-T CLARINET 


Says the artist— 

“| have played Selmers almost all of 
my life. During this period | have 
always been pleased with my Selmer 
clarinets. | hope to continue to play - 
them the rest of my life.’’-—EMIL 
SCHMACHTENBERG, Solo Clarinetist, 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


FREE—IIlustrated literature describing the Selmer C-T Clorinet. Write H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. 





MAN, MACHINE, MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second of three articles on the 


“Four M’'s”—Man, Machine, Music and Musicians. it describes 
how man and the machine grew up together over the 


centuries and how the relationship of man to the machine 
was often abused and sometimes turned to works of co- 


operation. 


@ As early as 3,500 B. C. man, music and 
machine jointly made history. The first ma- 
chine of importance was the wheel. It rescued 
man as a beast of burden and gave him more 
time to invent more machines. In the wake 
of the wheel came the lyre which was equally 
important because it was an accompaniment 
to early history, which was first told in song 
and passed down through generations before 
written history was an accomplishment. 

Today an orchestra of 100 men is a size- 
able presentation. As early as 1,000 years 
before Christ, the Egyptians had single musi- 
cal organizations numbering 600 persons. 
They also used a musical scale of whole steps 
and half steps, covering several octaves simi- 
lar to our own. 

A visit to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art will reveal huge tombs of stone, 3,000 
years old, brought ie Egypt. The walls of 
these tombs are decorated with figures of 
singers and orchestra players of harps, lyres, 
lutes, flutes and sistrums (bell rattles). 

The Assyrians of about the same date were 
even better musicians than the Egyptians, 
boasting wind, percussion and several stringed 
instruments. The Assyrians, it appears, had 
an advanced music appreciation because when 


they made war upon the Egyptians and cap- 
tured prisoners, they put to death all captives 
except those who could play music. 

Through what the history books label the 

Copper-Bronze age in which man learned to 
make and use crude metal tools, his life was 
simple and communal. As he got better 
weapons to protect himself, he multiplied in 
numbers. Production for an increasing popu- 
lation became necessary. It was in this era 
that the man with the best spear or axe began 
to recruit fellow men as slave laborers. There 
sprung up a class of “employers” and feudal 
lords. And the musician came onto history’s 
scene as a vagabond troubadour or as an 
entertaining slave attached to his master’s 
staff. 
+ The Roman Empire flowered and degen- 
erated; as barbarians overran Europe, and 
the Turks invaded from the East. Then fol- 
lowed the dark ages, some 600 or 700 years 
in which no progress in machines or methods 
was recorded—largely because the ruling class 
was content with its feudal lot and the slaves 
had no incentive to invent new and better 
means of production. 

In the early part of the 13th Century a 
“modern” type of rudder for sailing ships 
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was invented and man’s horizon expanded 
through exploration and travel. This was a 
factor in awakening the then “civilization” 
from its stupor. Iron had become plentiful 
and spread into wider usage. Influenced by 
Christianity, slavery became less and less 
evident, particularly in the new society of 
artisans and craftsmen springing up in. 
Europe. 


Growth of Arts and Crafts 


A revival of arts and crafts in the 15th 
Century led to the Renaissance, marking a 
change known as the era of man’s self-expres- 
sion. Printing became established and more 
people-began to learn to read and write. New 
continents on the other side of the world 
were discovered. This period saw a radical 
improvement in the manufacture of textiles. 
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UNIVAC, monstrous machine manvfactured by 
Remington Rand, practically does your thinking 
for you. The operator at the left feeds the prob- 
lem into the machine, the man at the right adjusts 
a few dials and the biggest mathematical prob- 
lems are solved in no time at all. It is claimed that 
without machines of this type the atomic age as 
we know it would not have been possible. 
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There was a fundamental changeover in the 
spindle that made possible twisting together 
of cotton and wool fibers by the rotation of a 
wheel belted to a bobbin. This invention 
marked the beginnings of mechanization as we 
know it, and was to prove of tremendous sig- 
nificance in shaping history. 

In the year 1300 Old World law said a 
musician could be beaten without redress be- 
cause he was still the slave of the nobleman. 
His only chance for survival was to organize, 
so a century later the first roots of unionism 
were formed. Their “Locals” served three 
kinds of employment; as city trumpeters (fire 
watchers), as court musicians and as what 
today would correspond to church musicians. 
When the musician ceased to be a wanderer, 
his rights increased and his lot became more 


stable. The first orchestras on the Continent _ 


made their appearance around 1398. 


First Unions Formed 


The first “Industrial Revolution” came to 
flower in England in the late 14th Century. 
It followed the adoption of the Magna Charta 
in the early 13th Century, under which the 
nobility of England wrested from the king 
rights and privileges that soon after were held 
to apply to all Englishmen, regardless of their 
station in life. 

In the centuries succeeding the Magna 
Charta, despite the economic tyranny of the 
upper classes, a significant number of deter- 
mined men set themselves up as artisans and 
traders. These Englishmen banded together 
eventually in associations known as “guilds.” 
They decided codes for each of the crafts, 
established craft standards and defined what 
constituted a journeyman and master and 
the rules governing each. Agreements were 
reached within the guilds to help control and 
stabilize the markets, apportion areas in which 
goods could be sold and to enforce guild de- 
cisions within guild ranks as well as upon 
non-members. It was during this period that 
court musicians made their first demands as 
a body to keep out competing musicians from 
other towns. This led to the first guild of 
trumpeters formed in London in the 16th 
Century. They were the first “unionists.” 


Beginning of the Machine Age 


At about this time metal workers and 
weavers saw advantages to be gained from 
the so-called factory, where each person could 
be assigned a job best suited to his individual 
skill. Here we see the rudiments of mass 
production. The impact of this method on the 
worker was to be profound in the later cen- 
turies. Accepting employment as an unskilled 
or semiskilled hand permitted him no oppor- 
tunity to learn the trade in its entirety and 
destined him to work for life on scant wages, 
forever at the mercy of the owners. These 
“production line” methods proved their value 
to the manufacturer and helped make him rich. 


Musicians Create New Instruments 


As the machine brought a new civilization 
during the first industrial revolution, music 
likewise flourished. Between 1681 and the 
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early 1700’s, many new musical instruments 
—moest of which survive today—came into 
use. The harpsichord, father of the piano, 
was born in that period, as were additional 
members of the violin family. Great composers 
of this periad, like Beethoven, influenced the 
development of these instruments. And other 
great composers, like Chopin, were able to 
perfect their art because instruments like the 
piano were available. 

It is this interrelation of music and musi- 
cians which sets him apart from his fellow 
men in the development of the age of auto- 
mation. The weaver sacrificed his complete 
knowledge of the craft when he became a 
machine tender because it was no longer neces- 
sary for him to know all the steps of fabrica- 
tion. Not so with the musician. He continued 
to create the music even after he or others, 
produced and improved the instruments on 
which he played. It was then unthinkable that 
he would ever create a machine that would 
curb his earnings or help to destroy him. 

There were constant and rapid advances 
in the size and capacity of other machinery 
and in the industrialization of other fields of 
endeavor. The progress made by textiles 
alone, with the invention of the flying shuttle, 
the power loom and the Northrop loom to 
replace automatically empty shuttles, all placed 
added burdens, on mining and metallurgy to 
furnish the materials and devise the processes 
to produce the desired machinery. 

It was in this process that the workman 
began to lose his individuality and to respond 
to the bidding of the machine. Thousands, 
then millions, of machines, all turned by 
pulleys, produced products in the same pattern 
over and over. Creative genius waned be- 
fore the demand for patterns and more pat- 
terns to feed the hungry machines. Produc- 
tivity and progress supplanted the skilled in- 
dividual. These were the seeds of automation. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the 
early Greek philosophers in conversing with 
his followers speculated about the future des- 
tiny of mankind and forecast that men would 
be slaves of the necessary evil of work until 
the day when the shuttles would fly back and 
forth of themselves and the plectrum, un- 
touched by human hands, would make the 
strings of the lyre resound. 

What this ancient Greek philosopher failed 
to prophesy was that such a period in the 
era of man, along with creating happiness and 
leisure, might also serve to bring about idle- 
ness, hunger, and diminishing skills. 

Since the beginning of time, the lot of man 
has been to labor and bring forth the fruits 
of labor—the home, the family and leisure 
to do those things he most wants to do. When 
any of these progressive steps in civilization 
are ignored, we are bound to pay the con- 
sequences. History is eloquent as to that. 


First American Musicians 


History also records that the sparking of 
industrialization in America came as the re- 
sult of the flood of immigration to the New 
World, starting right after the American Revo- 
lution in the late 1700’s. The North American 
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frontier required cheap, serviceable goods. 
Thus began the standardization of component 
parts of mass production. This demanded 
more and better machines. The early 1800's 
found sweat shops in the cities, breaker boys 
at the mines and bobbin girls in the mills, all 
exploited by those who owned the machines. 

Among the early American pioneers were 
German musicians, who in 1860 in New York 
City formed the Aschenbroedel (Cinderella) 
Club, its members four years later incorpo- 
rated the Musical Protective Union. 
twenty-four men who founded this union de- 
nied that theirs was a “trade union’”—they 
felt they were “artists” not “laborers.” 

The first union’s stated purposes were “the 
cultivation of the art of music in all its 
branches, and the promotion of good feeling 
and friendly intercourse among the members 
of the profession, and the relief of such of 
their members as shall be unfortunate.” By- 
laws of the new organization stated that a 
uniform rate of prices were to be charged b 
members; it also forbade members to wilde 
with non-members. 


From the very first, these early unions were 
concerned with the true principles of union- 
ism, with promoting good working conditions 
and high standards of work. 

In common with growing union movements 
throughout the new country the idea of the 
musicians’ union spread to prevent exploita- 
tion of the worker. In 1863, the Baltimore 
musicians formed an organization, and in 
1864 the St. Louis instrumentalists followed 
New York’s lead, forming their own Aschen- 
broedel Club. In 1886 many of the clubs 
joined together as the National League of 
Musicians, which in ten years numbered 101 
local societies. 


Federation of Musicians Formed 


In 1896, nineteen of the Western local 
unions, angered by the attitude of the League, 
and saying that an organization which func- 
tioned like a trade union was a trade union 
went to the American Federation of Labor 
convention in Indianapolis and formed the 
American Federation of Musicians. Thus they 
marked a new era in the struggle for recog- 
nition in the United States. 

The March of American Democracy, the 
development of a continent, the building of 
cities and the harnessing of nature and man 
to do the bidding of others resulted in the 
growth of a new frontier. 

Until recent years one of the main charac- 
teristics of the American outlook was faith 
in progress. Sharing this faith were millions 
of individuals whose opportunities appeared 
unlimited. Thrift, hard work and the drive 
of private initiative were looked upon as the 
means through which wealth could be ac- 
quired. 

During the late 19th and early 20th Centu- 
ries the lot of the musicians was favorable. 
Most commurtities had their band; theatres and 
restaurants had permanent orchestras; con- 
cert bands like the famed Sousa and Parkman 
organizations toured the country, winning 
adulation from a music-hungry public. Even 











of musicians. The American Federation of 
Musicians prospered. More locals joined each 
year and the membership of permanently 
employed musicians grew and grew, until at 
the turn of the century the membership of 
active musicians was well over 70,000 persons, 
all of whom earned their livelihood from 


music. 
A Young Nation Grows 


In this setting, competition meant that the 
ablest reached the top while at the same time 
the wants and needs of the public were served. 
Monopoly was to be feared but it was felt that 
economic law would adjust its relation to the 
common good. Even the most hardened critic 
agreed that by comparison with other coun- 
tries, America was indeed a land of economic 
promise. With vast natural resources, an 
increasing population and expanding markets, 
a youthful country found neither time nor 
the need to question faith in the future. 

Yet, since the beginning of our century, 
economic sailing has been rough for the work- 
ing man. The catastrophe of men tossed over- 
board through displacement by the machine 
was overlooked in the beginning. Individuals 
were supposed to forge their own destinies. 

The fact that an older worker had to take 
menial employment meant little to the young 
and eager who were sure there was always 
room at the top. Success or failure was a 
personal problem; it was not the concern of 
a new and bustling nation. 

So busy were these early generations with 
building and production that they had little 
opportunity to consider the kind of social 
order which was growing up in their midst. 
So much time, money and research were de- 
voted to physical sciences and to technical 
development that by comparison the relation- 
ships between men, including the problems 
of social, economic and political adjustment, 
were more or less neglected. 

As an ancient and wise thinker put it: com- 
munities are first built by men so that they 
may live, but they continue only that men may 
live well. A nation in its youth may readily 
afford to spend with reckless abandon, but a 
sound maturity demands that the utilization of 





@ The following item from a news- 
paper in Juarez, Mexico, indicates that 
musicians in other countries are also 
plagued by the encroachment of juke- 
boxes. In this instance, the unions are 
apparently more successful in getting 
positive action from governmental au- 
thorities than we in the United States 
or Canada. 





Juarez, Mexico, March 29. 


All juke-boxes in Juarez were si- 
lenced by Mayor Pedro N. Garcia of 
Juarez last week. 


Unions representing musicians and 
singers had demanded that mechanical 
music be outlawed. According to 
unions, the juke-boxes replaced live 
musicians and set back culture. 











ferryboats and beer gardens had their troupes + resources, natural and human, be directed to 


the widest common good. 


Progress Overshadows Danger Signals 


Some critical voices were raised from time 
to time. Back in the ’80’s and °90’s the 
farmers of the midwest, formed the Populist 
Party which in its platform of 1892 denounced 
economic exploitation in the following words: 
“The fruits of toil of millions are boldly stolen 
to build colossal fortunes for the few, un- 
precedented in the history of mankind; and 
the possessors of these, in turn, despise the 
Republic and endanger liberty.” But the Popu- 
list Party ideas were absorbed by two factors; 
the tremendous influx of hungry mouths due 
to immigration, and the return of prosperity 
to the nation. 

Later, panic and depressions hit the farmers 
so hard that they formed Farmers’ Unions and 
other great organizations. Vocal protestation 
at Washington, backed by threats of reprisal 
at the polls brought about controls and sub- 
sidies which left the farmers satisfied and 
generally prosperous except when upset by 
nature. 

Organized labor in its early days was pre- 
occupied with day-to-day disputes and the 
formation of unions of skilled workers. En- 
grossed in the problems of better working con- 
ditions, shorter hours and increased pay, the 
then young American Federation of Labor 
failed to foresee at the time the need for long- 
range social planning. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
recognized the danger of “malefactors of 
great wealth” and directed legislation against 
corporate abuses. Yet to both, government 
was to concern itself mainly with the function 
of enforcing conditions under which free com- 
petition could thrive. 

Accordingly, progressive legislation adopted 
during the first two decades of the 20th Cen- 
tury was designed primarily to eliminate 
abuses of the prevailing system without essen- 
tially challenging the underlying assumption 
of that system. 

Many of our unions had their most stirring 
chapters in the early days of the 20th Century 
when they fought the battles of sweatshop 
wages and working conditions. But the impact 
of the machine age had not been fully realized 
at that time. Such terms as “technocracy” 
and “mechanization” were unknown. 


The Phonograph Is Invented 


In the midst of prosperity and plenty, few 
musicians looked upon the invention of the 
phonograph, first with its cylinders and then 
with its disks, as anything more than a house- 
hold toy or an opportunity to obtain more 
work through recordings. If they could have 
foreseen the invention of the radio tube there 
might have been cause for apprehension, but 
that was all in the distant future. 

During the 20th century boom, the nation 
shad little time to take stock. Few periods in 
history have witnessed such dramatic trans- 
formation of an entire culture. Men spurred 
on by visions of wealth were forced into an 
unceasing drive towards greater building and 
production. In the midst of this transforma- 
tion, the benefits of the machine age power 
were largely unquestioned. Warning signals 
appeared. Such industries as coal and textiles 
showed symptoms of trouble. The wide dif- 
ference between agricultural and industrial 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The settlement of the dispute 
between the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and the - 
American Guild of Variety 
Artists does not mean that 
our locals should close their 
eyes to this situation. We 
must forever be on the alert 
to see that no mistakes are 
made and no misunderstand- 
ings occur. Please do not 
make any move in connec- 
tion with AGVA without con- 
sulting the President's office 
in the matter. 














prices indicated a serious gap and unemploy- 
ment was beginning to be felt. 

Yet, high-level prosperity in the economic 
order caused these danger signals to be ig- 
nored. Economists assured the citizen that he 
was enjoying a permanently high standard of 
living. Industry turnover was great. A sense 
of insecurity about jobs had been rising for 
several years. Even in 1926, the unemployed 
were estimated at 1,500,000; by 1929 their 
numbers had swelled to nearer two millions. 
Sixteen major cities which in 1911 had spent 
$1,500,000 on public charity were by 1928 
spending $20 millions annually. Still the ma- 
chines ran and America’s tremendous produc- 
tive capacity filled the warehouses with un- 
wanted goods, which a glutted nation had no 
wish to buy and the high wall of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff prevented foreign nations from 
buying. At the first real threat of spreading 
unemployment the machine was blamed. The 
effect of invention upsetting equilibrium was 
no novelty. In the past, management had 
sometimes shown reluctance to scrap old 
equipment for new; more often labor feared 
the “immigration of iron men.” 

The deluge came in late October, 1929. 
when the stock market crashed. While busi- 
ness men were reading doom on the ticker 
tape, another kind of tape was beginning to 
spell disaster for the musicians. The machine 
had caught up with musicians. It was the 
sound track. This tiny magnetic strip on the 
edge of the celluloid movie film meant that 
music created by living men could now be 
recreated mechanically. Thus the musicians 
were the first victims of the electronic tube 
which has since opened the door to automa- 
tion. The musicians, then and now, know it 
as “canned music.” 


7 


The final article of this series, appearing 
next month, tells how the musicians’ union 
found a partial answer to the age-old prob- 
lem of technological displacement and gives 
the opinion of some informed observers on 
the effects of “automation.” 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES 
TO THE AFL CONVENTION 


BY C. L. BAGLEY 
Vice-President, A. F. of M. 





HE Seventy-third Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor began 
its deliberations in the Embassy Room 
of the Ambassador Hotel at Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, at 10:00 A. M., September 20, 1954, 
with Thomas Ranford, President of the Los 


Angeles Central Labor Council as Temporary . 


Chairman. For nearly an hour prior to that 
time, the assembling officers and delegates 
were entertained by a large orchestra (mem- 
bers of Local 47) which, through courtesy of 
Paramount Studios, was directed by Victor 
Young, noted moving picture conductor. 
Harry Sukman assisted with piano solos and 
Bob Landon was the vocalist. 

With everyone standing, an invocation was 
pronounced by the Most Reverend Joseph T. 
McGucken, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 
Bob Landon sang “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
with the orchestra, and the audience joined in 
the ensemble. 

Chairman Ranford introduced C. J. Hag- 
gerty, Secretary-Treasurer of the California 
State Federation, who addressed the Conven- 
tion extending fraternal greetings and welcome 
to California on behalf of his organization. 
William J. Bassett, Secretary of the Los An- 
geles Central Labor Council and Assistant 
Secretary of the Convention, then introduced 
the following gentlemen who made welcoming 
speeches: Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of California; Norris Poulson, Mayor of Los 
Angeles; John Anson Ford, a Los Angeles 
County Supervisor; S. Ernest Roll, District 
Attorney; Eugene Biscailuz, Sheriff; Roger 
Arnesbergh, City Attorney; Otto K. Oleson, 
Postmaster; and other local officers and dig- 
nitaries. 

Chairman Ranford then presented President 
George Meany with a gavel bearing the label 
of the United Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and made by one of its skilled work- 
men. 

On taking charge of the Convention, Pres- 
ident Meany, replying to the addresses of the 
former speakers, made a very forceful and 
interesting speech. This man has personality 
and grows in mental stature with the passage 
of time. I wish every one of our members 
and every American could have heard what he 
said. I cannot repeat his remarks but will 
give you his peroration as follows: 

“And now just a little about politics. You 
know all about the LLPE and you know the 
importance of it. From time to time, however, 
you will hear people tell you that labor has 
no place in politics. You are working-men 
and you should leave politics to the politicians 
and the professionals. Well, I would like to 
point out—number one, that in 1881 when this 
organization was formed, they came up with 
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fourteen proposals, fourteen things they felt 
should be done for American workers in those 
days. Thirteen of those fourteen called for 
legislation—back in 1881. 

“Well, how do you get legislation and stay 
out of politics and refrain from political 
action? 

“We are not going to refrain from political 
action. We are not going to be the tail to the 
Democratic kite or the Republican kite. We 
are going ahead under Gompers’ philosophy 
by any method by which we feel we can make 
progress which is legal to carry out the pur- 
pose for which we are organized. Just so long 
as they can place a right-to-work law on the 
statute books as an obstruction in our way to 
further progress, or a Taft-Hartley Act on the 
National statute books, then we have got to go 
into that field to protect ourselves. To those 
who say we shouldn’t do this politically, how 
else? If we need legislation we need friendly 
legislators, and if we don’t go into politics to 
the extent of trying to elect friendly legis- 
lators and defeat unfriendly legislators how 
else can we get action? We can get it by 
begging. We can beg for the crumbs, stay out 
of politics and say, ‘Oh, please!’ 

“Well, to those who hold we shouldn’t be 
in politics, let me just say we don’t beg. 

“So today we open this Convention dedi- 
cated to the American way of life, dedicated 
to an ever better day socially, economically 
and culturally for all the people of America. 
We like this system under which we live. We 
believe in it. We have no quarrel with the 
so-called profit system, no quarrel with the 
idea of a fair return on capital investment; no 
quarrel with the idea of enterprising men get- 
ting a return for their enterprise and their 
ingenuity. We merely say that we as workers 
want a fair share of the wealth that we help 
to produce and that we are organized and are 
going to continue to stay organized to get 
that fair share. 

“Above all, we know that without this form 
of government, without a free government, we 
would not have the opportunity to join one 
with another in labor organizations to present 
our demands and our complaints and our 
problems and bring them to the bargaining 
table. 

“So perhaps our first job so that we can 
carry out our objective is to preserve that 
system under which it is possible to keep trade 
unions alive. The American Federation of 
Labor has been dedicated to the principle of 
good citizenship and loyalty to country from 
the days of its inception. I don’t think it is 
going to change and | don’t think it is going 
to display any less its ardor and its adherence 
and its loyalty to this, the greatest nation on 
earth.” 


As reported by the Committee on Credentials 
the Convention was attended by 649 delegates. 

The Fraternal Delegates from Great Britain 
and Canada were the following and later in the 
Convention they contributed splendid orations 
to the Proceedings: 

British Trade Union Congress, James Gilroy 
Baty, Arthur E. Tiffin; Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, Vern Metheral. 

In the order of their announcement our 
delegates were given places on committees as 
follows: 


RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Frank B. Field; LAWS, Harry J. Steeper; 
ADJUSTMENT, Charles L. Bagley; EDUCA- 
TION, James C. Petrillo; LEGISLATION, 
Edward P. Ringius. 


President James C. Petrillo was made Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education. No other 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Musicians to my knowledge was ever Chair- 
man of a Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Convention prior to this time. 
Needless to say, President Petrillo made a 
good job of it. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


This is contained in a brochure of 348 pages 
including the index. It contains the report 
of William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and the Auditor. It tells of the plans and 
details of a new building for the AFL which 
is to be in Washington, D. C. Brother Schnitz- 
ler is a very able man. 

The remainder of the report is encyclopedic 
in scope and a marvel of conciseness. Many 
subjects are considered. I do not pretend to 
mention them all. Problems are analyzed in 
a remarkable manner. From the text one learns 
that the fight against the Taft-Hartley bill still 
goes oh without abatement; that wages, hours, 
conditions of all workers are constantly in 
mind; that State and Federal legislation is 
being carefully watched and combatted where- 
ever necessary; the work of the legal depart- 
ment is set forth; it shows also that the pros- 
pects for an amalgamation of the AFL and 
CIO have been promoted by a tentative agree- 
ment which events since have indicated to be 
progressing; the Council strongly supported 
HR 9111 (Rep. Howell, N.J.), a bill to create 
a Federal Arts Commission, a subject in which 
musicians are interested as shown by Resolu- 
tion No. 140 introduced at the A. F. of L. 
Convention in St. Louis by our Delegation and 
which was subsequently adopted. The whole 
report teems with activity and is well worth 
reading. The membership of the Federation 
is stated at 9,603,979. 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 


SYMPHONY 
AND OPERA 


New Orleans has an “or- 
chestra which refuses to 
die” and this one even 
antedates the famous Symphony of the Air. It 
is a story which dates back to May 10, 1954, 
when, in a less than promising atmosphere the 
former members of the New Orleans “Pops” 
Orchestra met in the hall of Local 174 to con- 
sider the future in general and the approaching 
summer season in particular. The old “pops” 
had been allowed to-suffer a complete fadeout 
and it looked dark indeed ahead. The musi- 
cians, however, eager to stake out a claim be- 
fore others, less attentive to their interests, 
could move in, assumed the legal name of the 
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Crescent City Concerts Association and, with 
the consent of the local, pledged themselves 
to play on a cooperative basis, sharing equally 
in the gate receipts. 

They needed $15,000 to open up. But they 
didn’t have $15,000 nor anything like it. So 
they went to the city council, which voted them 
$5,000 contingent upon their getting the other 
$10,000 themselves. Then these New Orleans 
musicians started out tramping the streets and 
burning the telephone wires to raise the money. 
They have some curious tales to tell of the eva- 
sions, refusals and even insults both covert and 
outright, that they encountered in approach- 
ing some of the city’s so-called music lovers. 
Others, however, went all-out to help them. 
They collected enough to be able to announce 
a season of pop concerts. They gambled on 
their salaries, hoping to make enough to aver- 
age $50 a week apiece. 

The old Summer Pops organization let them 
have the tables, chairs and some music. The 
symphony lent them music stands and music. 
The public response completed the success of 
the venture. 


The Duluth Symphony has 
reengaged Herman Herz as 
its conductor next season, 
this his sixth with the orchestra . . . Frieder 
Weissmann, director of the Scranton Phil- 
harmonic, will conduct Der Rosenkavalier at 
the Munich Opera Festival this summer .. . 
To succeed the late Arturo Casiglia, the Pacific 
Opera Company has appointed Constantine 
Callinicos of southern California as its new 
musical director . . . Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, will 
retire at the end of the 1955-56 season, his 
twenty-fifth with the orchestra . . . Fritz 
Mahler’s engagement as Musical Director of 


CONDUCTORS 


the Hartford Symphony has been extended 


for three additional years . . . West Virginia- 
born Everett Lee conducted Verdi’s La Travi- 





ata when it was presented by the New York 
City Opera Company April 17 . . . Joseph Haw. 
thorne has been appointed conductor and mu- 
sical director of the Toledo Orchestra for 
the 1955-56 season. For the past six -years 
Mr. Hawthorne has been conductor of the 
Chattanooga Symphony. 


The Ann Arbor May Festival— 
its sixty-second—included per- 
formances of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. Thor John- 
son was guest conductor and Lester McCoy 
associate conductor of the University Choral 


FESTIVALS 


Union of 325 voices . . . The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Charles Munch, music di- 
rector, will present most of the principal 
works of Beethoven at this summer’s Berk- 
shire Festival in Tanglewood, Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, through six week-ends from July 6 
to August 14. The Shed concerts will include 
the nine symphonies, the Missa Solemnis, a 
concert performance of Fidelio (Act II) and 
concerts and overtures. Guest conductors will 
be ~Pierre Monteux, Leonard Bernstein and 
Thor Johnson. Charles Munch will conduct 
two concerts each week, a third to be under 
the direction of a guest conductor . . . The 
1955 Ojai Festival, held from May 20 to 
May 22, will present the San Francisco Ballet. 
duo pianists Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 
cellist Joseph Schuster, violinist Eudice Sha- 
piro, the Pomona College Glee Clubs and 
several young Southland singers. Conductors 
will be Igor Stravinsky, Robert Craft, and 
William Russell . . . The twenty-fifth annual 
Festival of American Music of the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of Rochester 
on May 16 and 17 will feature a full scale 
revival of Howard Hanson’s opera Merry 
Mount. Dr. Hanson will conduct the work . . . 
A major production of the third Festival of the 


_ Creative Arts held by Brandeis University 


from June 7 to 11 will be Darius Milhaud’s 
Médée, written in 1938. The composer will 
help prepare this U. S. premiere of his work 
. . . Stratford, Ontario, is getting ready for a 
musical festival this summer. Twenty-two 
concerts have been scheduled. 


Donald L. Engle has been 
APPOINTMENT appointed manager of the 

Philadelphia Orchestra, re- 
placing Dr. Harl McDonald, who died sud- 
denly on March 30. Mr. Engle has been a 
member of the orchestra’s staff since 1948 
when he was engaged as press representative 
and program annotator. He was named an 
assistant manager in 1951. He has a master’s 
degree from the Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester . . . William McKelvey 
Martin has been appointed new manager of 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra succeed- 
ing Carl J. Vosburgh, who died April 7. 


Harry Levenson, conductor of the 
FEEDER Little Symphony Orchestra of 

Worcester, Massachusetts, writes 
that as a result of the training program in 
that town “we seldom have to import more 
than six or seven players for our regular 
Little Symphony Concerts.” Approximately 
twenty-five members of the Youth Orchestra 
have graduated as mature players and have 
joined Local 143 of that city. 
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APPEAL FOR LABOR’S LEAGUE 
FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


By Thomas R. Nicastro, President, 
Leeal 16. Newark, New Jersey 


This is a very concise statement of the purposes of the League and its importance to 
members of the American Federation of Musicians and all other labor organizations. 


The time has come when we must appeal to 
you once again for voluntary contributions 
for Labor’s League for Political Education. 
The response in the past has been so poor 
that you can’t help but wonder whether we 
care to help ouselves. It’s true when you con- 
tribute your dollar it isn’t quite the same as 
going into a store and buying an item which 
you are able to carry out of the place with 
you. Labor’s League gives you no immediate 
tangible return for your money. Approaching 
this problem from a short range perspective 
we, in all probability, fail to see the benefits 
that can be derived from the L. L. P. E. How- 
ever, from a long range point of view I am 
sure you will see the possibilities that can re- 
sult from a strong and powerful L. L. P. E. 


Patronage is a very popular word in our 
political structure. It’s no secret that people 
are rewarded for their efforts on behalf of 
political figures and justly so. Well then— 
what is wrong with our having a strong La- 
bor’s League for Political Education that is 
equipped with the necessary funds that are 


used to help elect people to office who are 
friendly to Labor’s views? When this has 
been accomplished then we can expect our 
patronage in the form of favorable labor laws 
that will make it possible for you to earn a 
decent living in your chosen profession of 
music. 

From time to time I have spoken to many of 
you who are concerned with your future. We 
have discussed the future of music at length 
and the one thing we always agreed upon was 
that legislative action could change the entire 
picture. Well then, let’s pitch in members— 
help yourself by helping Labor’s League for 
Political Education. Membership cards are 
available in the Secretary’s office. 

Before moving on permit me to leave you 
with a thought. At the present time eighteen 
states have adopted a “Right-to-Work” law. 
If this has no significance for you | suggest 
you contact us for literature dealing with this 
matter. 

Reprinted from “Podium,” the 
official journal of Local 16. 








NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


With 235,000 Americans slated to die 
of cancer this year, the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians is endorsing fully 
the programs and aims of the American 
Cancer Society. 


The American Cancer Society is the 
only major organization in this country 
that wages a three-point attack on cancer. 
Scientists aided by ACS funds are labor- 
ing to discover the cause and cure of 
cancer; doctors and experts are cam- 
paigning vigorously to educate the public 
about cancer, to the urgency for early 
diagnosis and immediate treatment; ACS 
volunteers go into the homes to render 
service to the victims of cancer. 


The American Cancer Society provides 
leadership in the fight against a disease 
that eventually will strike one out of four 
Americans if present rates continue. As 
long as this terrible threat exists we must 
all lend our firm support to the American 
Cancer Society’s_ program of cancer 
control. We urge all members of the 
American Federation of Musicians to 
participate in the American Cancer 
Society crusade in their communities and 
to give generously to the 1955 campaign. 








Additional Recording Companies That Have Signed 
Agreements with the American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation, and members 
are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list, combined with those lists pub- 
lished in the International Musician monthly since June, 1954, contains the names of all companies 
up to and including April 22, 1955. Do not record for any companies not listed herein, and if you 
are in doubt as to whether or not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please con- 
tact the President's office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 





Local 3—Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cloyd Hinkle 


local 5—Detroit, Michigan 

Town and Country Records, Inc. 
Trophy Record Company 
Spotlight Records 

Local 6—San Francisco, California 
Fulton Music Publishers 


Local 10—Chicago, Illinois 


Republic Record Corp. _ 

C. J. Records Co. 

Dash Records 

Balkan Music Company (reinstatement) 
Marcie Records 

Blue Variety Music Productions 

Local 11—Louisville, Kentucky 


Joy Records 


Local 20—Denver, Colorado 
Burton Recordings, Ltd. 
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Local 24—Akron, Ohio 
Richtone Record Company 


local 43—Buffalo, New York 


Quinco Records 


Local 47—Los Angeles, California 


Mil-Jim Company 

Value Records 

Sacred Music Society (Reinstatement) 
Marquee Records 

Devco Records 

Sierra Records 

local 77—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Abraham J. Golden 


local 78—Syracuse, New York 
Premiere Records 

Local 167—San Bernardino, California 
Balance Records 


Local 189—Stockton, California 
San Joaquin Recording Company 


Local 198—Providence, Rhode Island 
Dean Parker, Inc. 


Local 256—Birmingham, Alabama 
Pennant Record Company 


Local 308—Santa Barbara, California 
Rhythm-Time Records 


Local 586—Phoenix, Arizona 
Arizona Recording Productions 


Local 677—Honolulu, Hawaii 
John DeMello 


Local 688—Wichita Falls, Texas 
KGAF 


Local 802—New York, New York 


Electra-Stratford Record Corp. 
So Deska Records 

Big Records 
Rel-A-Tone Institute 
Box Office Records 


ae 


Roneal Records 
Viking 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


’ Edray Music Corp. 


Rich Recording Corp. 
Bridge Records 
Blue Seal Records 


CANCELLATIONS 


Boston Records, Inc., Local 9 
Big Time Records, Local 802 
Blaze Recording, Local 47 

Brand Records Co., Local 802 
Emmett A. Carter, Local 2 
Souvenir Record Co., Local 77 
Republic Recording Co., Local 256 
Prize Record Co., Local 5 

Leo Leslie, Local 377 

Vito Recording Co., Local 47 
Cadillac Record Co., Local 802 
Eagle Record Corp., Local 802 

H & S Productions, Inc., Local 47 
Murray Record Co., Local 802 
Oceanic Records, Local 802 

Ruby Records, Lecal 47 
Mail-A-Record, Locai 802 

Trend Records, Local 47 





@ Once or twice a year practically every 
orchestra of major size and many of lesser 
proportions gather together bag and baggage 
—instruments, dress suits, scores, gin rummy 
decks, chess games, throat gargles and shaving 
sets—and board trains, buses and airplanes 
for a tour of cities nation-wise, section-wise, 
country-wise and even globe-wise. It is not 
wanderlust, not the spring fever, not a restless 
urge for change of scenery that sends them 
forth. A far more substantial reason lies 
behind this stupendous cavalcade: namely, 
budgets to be balanced. Not that tours are 
guaranteed to get orchestras out of the red. 
The costs of transportation have become so 
high—the books of the 1921 New York Phil- 
harmonic tour showed one week of travel 
expenses cost $3,295.18 while this year rail- 
road fares alone check up $13,000 per week 
—that latterly the touring periods have been 
breaking, if lucky, just about even. The 
monetary advantage lies in the fact that, 
through lengthening the season by a matter of 
weeks and even months, tours tend to bring 
the incomes of the members up to year-round 
livable proportions. 

Nor to be discounted, of course, is the sat- 
isfaction of ministering to audiences with 
fresh outlooks and unsatiated appetites. Tours, 
moreover, tend to breed new orchestras. Back 
in 1913 Cleveland was urged on to form its 
orchestra from the sting given its pride when 
a symphony orchestra from Minneapolis, a 
city but half its size and scarcely half its~age, 
started visiting Cleveland. The Boston Sym- 
phony sprang full-grown from the lively imag- 


Symphony 
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ination and copious purse of Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, at least partly because he and other 
Bostonians had had the music of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra to feed on through a score 
of years. The Philadelphia Orchestra assumed 
shape from the void left after Thomas, taking 
up permanent conductorship of the Chicago 
Orchestra, ceased making periodic visits to the 
Quaker City. 

Touring was developed by most orchestras 
as a serious business in the ’20’s and ’30’s, 
though a few took to the road much earlier. 
Particularly precocious in this regard were the 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati orchestras which began touring activities 
respectively in 1882, 1891, 1900 and 1901. 
The St. Louis Symphony started out on the 
road in 1916, the Cleveland in 1918, the Los 
Angeles in 1919. The National Symphony 
began to give out-of-town concerts in 1931, 


the Rochester Philharmonic in 1937, the New 
Orleans and Indianapolis symphonies around 
1938, the Pittsburgh Symphony in 1939. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company—vwe list 
it here for its orchestra which is of symphonic 
calibre—has the longest record of all. It 
started touring with the company’s first sea- 
son, that is, in 1883, and has been on the 
go ever since, gradually expanding its radius. 
In February of its first season it encountered 
a flood in Cincinnati. The San Francisco 
earthquake and fire caught it in 1906. Still, 
like the postmen of our nation, neither flood 
nor fire, nor yet the vagaries of human nature, 
have daunted it. On April 10, this year, the 
opera company—300 singers, dancers, musi- 
cians and technicians—left Grand Central Sta- 
tion for Cleveland, the first of sixteen stops in 
eleven states, to present, before their return, 
fifty-eight performances of thirteen operas. 
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Some orchestras may be considered pri- 
marily as touring units—for instance, the 
state orchestras of North Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia and Arkansas. That these are in most 
cases at least partly supported by their states 
is clear evidence of the cultural values accru- 
ing therefrom. In 1943 the North Carolina 
State Legislature voted the North Carolina 
Symphony $2,000, upping the allocation suc- 
cessively to $15,000 and $20,000 in 1949 and 
1953. The Vermont Symphony was voted 
by the Legislature of that state into a state 
organization and received its first subsidy in 
1941. In the current season this Legislature 
passed a bill appropriating $10,000 “to sus- 
tain and encourage the Vermont Symphony.” 
The Virginia Symphony, though as yet not 
state supported, manages, via a state-wide con- 
cert service, to travel not only among its own 
people but to eleven nearby states. 

The pattern of these state orchestras is pretty 
constant. It includes buying two or more 
buses—the Virginia unit also has a trailer to 
transport its grand piano—arranging an itin- 
erary as compatible as possible with the extra- 
orchestral activities of its members (home life, 
teaching, schooling, business affiliations and 
such) and then skimming miles on miles of 
country road, churning up mountains, facing 
spring freshets, combating wind and rain, snow 
and sleet, to bring music to isolated hamlets. 


For towns supplying only small halls (with 
small platforms) the orchestras are often split 
up into thirty- or forty-piece units. Gastro- 
nomically, it is said, the orchestras fare very 
well indeed. Fried chicken, ham, freshly baked 
cakes, creani;“tbacon and fresh eggs are set 
before them lavishly by grateful ruralities. 

It is often desirable, even from the point of 
view of major orchestras, to confine the tour- 
ing radius to their own and surrounding states. 
This is made clear by a recent report of the 
Minneapolis Symphony: “In the early days of 
our history,” it states, “the orchestra confined 
most of its touring to the state of Minnesota. 
The hope is that it again can approach this 
arrangement. There is a twofold reason for 
this. The feeling of the orchestral authorities 
is that the organization should do everything 
in its power to associate itself with the cultural 
life of the Twin Cities and Minnesota. In 
addition, since the cost of touring has advanced 
considerably the past few years, the expense 
of taking the orchestra on the far-flung trips 
it enjoyed before World War II has become 
so considerable that certain economies have 
to be exercised.” 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic thus con- 
fines itself largely to California cities, setting 
aside five weeks (out of a five and a half 
month season) as tour weeks and, over week- 
ends, going to nearby cities. Its 1955-56 sea- 


son will be approximately thirty-six out-of- 
town concerts exclusive of school concerts. 
The Chicago Orchestra in the past five seasons 
has tended to book its tour dates mostly in 
the Chicago metropolitan area, inchading, 
besides Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Michigan. The New Orleans Symphony plays 
some fifteen concerts in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Texas. The Portland _ 
Symphony goes to nearby Oregon towns. The 
Utah Symphony as well as giving adult con- 
certs throughout the state puts on programs in 
public school auditoriums for thousands of 
boys and girls. The members of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony have most of them business 
affiliations outside of music and therefore no 
overnight trips are made by the orchestra, the 
tours being confined to the State and to 
southern Kansas and northern Texas. So far 
no trip has been greater than 250 miles, 

In at least one lucky instance, industry has 
been responsible for widening the radius of 
touring orchestras. Since 1953 a cooperative 
arrangement between industry and music hag 
sent the Pittsburgh Symphony off on new 
trails. The orchestra is “hired” by the Union 
Steelworkers of America, C.1.0., to play to 
workers in steel towns in the area. Com- 
munities thus far so serviced have been Brad- 
dock, McKeesport, Johnstown, Bethlehem, New 
Castle, Brackenridge, Weirton, Canton, Pitts- 


OPPOSITE: Dimitri Mitropoulos, musical director of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, takes time out 
for a chat with the trainmen. BELOW: Musicians of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra on its spring tour 
hold a brief rehearsal for offstage music. 
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Saul Goodman of the New York 
Phitharmonic-Symphony packs his tympani. 


burgh, Bethlehem, Scranton and Newark, New 
Jersey. Two policies rule these concerts: gen- 
eral admission (no reserved seats) and one 
ticket price, namely $1.50. : 
Orchestras not directly under the sponsorship 
of state or industry arrange their itineraries, 
as is only natural, with a view to filling the 
halls every stop of their trip, whatever the size 
and category of the town. Some cities famous 
for their hospitality to out-of-town orchestras 
are visited annually by the favored group. 
Thus, Oberlin, Ohio, has heard the Cleveland 
Orchestra 120 times since that unit started its 
touring schedule in the 1918-1919 season. 
Newark, New Jersey, would count that season 
incomplete which did not hold one or more 
appearances of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Boston Symphony. Milwaukee stands host to 
the Chicago Orchestra in a regular ten-concert 
season—has been doing so for thirty years. 
Orchestra itineraries are more noted, how- 
ever, for sheer land coverage than for repeat 
proclivities. The Cleveland Orchestra’s tour 
last November covered six cities in Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, and its February, 1955, 
tour, thirteen cities in New York, Mass- 
achusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
Detroit Symphony during January and part 
of February of this year performed thirty- 
three concerts in thirty cities of eight states, 
in a tour covering more than 6,500 miles and 
lasting thirty-one days. The Rochester Phil- 
harmonic’s annual tour takes it to some fifteen 
cities ranging from Virginia to Canada and 
this year, in the most extensive tour of its 
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history, included the mid-west in its itinerary. 
The Cincinnati Symphony in 1954-55 toured 
in twenty-one cities in Ohio, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia, all mostly in the month 
of March. The 1953-54 tour of the St. Louis 
Symphony had as its itinerary Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Kansas, Missouri and Illinois. 
The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra undertakes 
two tours per season. The one last November 
29 to December 7 covered eight cities in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and that in January 24-30 seven cities in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Indianapolis Symphony tours an average of 
three weeks annually. During the 1955-56 
season it will break in a new territory, since 
it is traveling southwest into Texas. The Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra toured four weeks 
this past year in New England and the South. 

Plans for the Pittsburgh Symphony next 
season call for two and one-half weeks of tour- 
ing in the New York, northern Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire territories. 
‘The tour of the Minneapolis Symphony in 
1955-56 will cover a dozen states and involve 
more than 4,000 miles of travel. The Boston 
Symphony in its 1954-55 season visited seven- 
teen key cities in the East. In the Autumn of 
the present year it will make a tour of the 
South, starting October 10 down the eastern 
seaboard and then heading toward New 
Orleans. Another Boston orchestra is sched- 
uled to take to the road next season. Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops are to go on their 








first transcontinental tour in January, Febru- 
ary and March of 1956. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra in an “average” season plays 139 
concerts in its thirty-week season, fifty-six of 
which are out of town—-say, ten in New York, 
eight in Washington, six each in Baltimore, 
Ann Arbor and Worcester, and one or two 
in several other communities. 


Awe-inspiring are totals of concerts through 
the years. The Cleveland Orchestra has given 
1,435 concerts on tour, thirty-five of which 
have been based in Canada and five in Cuba. 
The remainder have taken the orchestra to 
twenty-five of the states. The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony has toured 107 cities in the United 
States, three in Canada and one in Mexico 
City. In 1947-48 a ten-thousand mile tour of 
the San Francisco Orchestra comprised fifty- 
six concerts in fifty-six days with fifty-three 
cities visited. The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
adds up its tour dates to 590. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra has travelled more than 1,200,000 
miles on concert tours, playing 1,983 concerts 
in 156 cities other than its own. The St. Louis 
Symphony has played 575 concerts in ninety- 
seven cities. The Boston Symphony has played 
approximately 2,389 concerts on tour in 114 
cities. The Cincinnati has presented 1,147 
concerts on tour, the Chicago around 1,000. 
The Indianapolis has played 250 cities in 
thirty-two states and Canada. 


Since a symbolic as well as a box-office 
value attaches to concerts given in Carnegie 
Hall, practically all the’major orchestras have 
appeared there during the course of the past 
twenty years. On March 6th of the current 
year, the Indianapolis Symphony gave a con- 
cert there through the cooperation of the “Sons 
of Indiana.” The first Canadian symphony 
orchestra to be heard in Carnegie Hall was, 
curiously, one conducted by a woman. The 
Montreal Women’s Symphony under its regular 
conductor, Ethel Stark, gave a concert there 
on October 22, 1947. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Boston Symphony each pre- 
sent ten concerts per season there. 


The orchestra which makes its home in 
Carnegie Hall, namely the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, is paradoxically one of 
the greatest troupers of all. If it didn’t start 
out on its jaunts the year of its organization, 
that is, in 1842, it was because railroads were 
primitive affairs then, having been running 
only a dozen or so years. Since 1909, how- 
ever, it has had a touring schedule. By 1912 
the men were covering New England, New 
York State and the Middle West. A coast-to- 
coast tour in 1921 included sixty-five cities 
and set a record. The 1955 itinerary com- 
prises thirty-one concerts given in twenty-nine 
cities in seventeen states and covering 9,594 
miles. It includes thirteen cities never before 
visited by the orchestra: Lafayette, Indiana; 
Urbana, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Topeka, Kansas; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, and Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Eugene and Corvallis, Oregon; Provo, 
Utah; Omaha, Nebraska, and Ames, Iowa. 
The longest hop is from Portland, Oregon, to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a distance of 859 miles, 
the next from Topeka, Kansas, to Albuquerque, 
New Mexico—836 miles. The Philharmonic’s 
Spring tour plus a four-week jaunt through 
Europe this coming Fall will have it virtually 
covering half the globe. 
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It was the New York Philharmonic—or at 
least one of its parent organizations—which 
started the European tour trend. This was in 
1920 when the New York Symphony—the 
present orchestra resulted from a marriage 
between it and the Philharmonic—under its 
founder and leader Walter Damrosch toured 
Europe, the envy, for its financial stability, of 
every symphony organization on the Conti- 
nent. And little wonder! Carnegie, Vanderbilt, 
Rockefeller and Morgan were all at one time 
or another its backers. As the full-fledged 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the or- 
chestra will have crossed the Atlantic three 
times at the end of the summer of 1955, that 
is, in 1930 under Arturo Toscanini; in 1951, 
when it was invited to play at the Edinburgh 
Festival under the conductorships of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Bruno Walter; and now in 
the present year, 1955, when, at the end of 
the summer, it will return to Edinburgh for 
the Festival* and in the Fall tour the Continent 
with Mitropoulos and Guido Cantelli sharing 
the podium. After an opening concert in 
Vienna on September 12, the orchestra will 
fly to Brussels for a concert the following day; 
then from Brussels to West Berlin by plane 
for two concerts on September 15 and 16. 
From Berlin they will fly to Paris, then 
Geneva, then go by train to Berne, Basel and 
Zurich for four appearances in Switzerland. 
From Zurich the Philharmonic will travel to 
Italy with two concerts in Milan, then to 
Perugia, Rome and Naples, then eastward to 
play in Athens. The final concert will be 
given in London, October 5. A tour of four 
weeks with a total of twenty-six concerts in 
fifteen cities! 

This European tour has been made possible 
with the support of the United States State 
Department through the auspices of the Inter- 
national Exchange Program which is admin- 





* The orchestra will open with a week of concerts 


from September 5 through September 10 at the 
Edinburgh Festival, marking the final week of 
activities at this international event. Six concerts 


will be given with Mitropoulos, Cantelli and George 
Szell each conducting two concerts. 



































Rudolf Bing, Metropolitan General 
Manager, travels with the 
company fo most of the sixteen 
cities in the United 

States and Canada which are 
visited on the opera 

company’s spring tour. 


istered by the American National Theatre and 
Academy, an organization chartered by Con- 
gress. A sponsorship of this nature proves 
the value of such a tour in increasing Amer- 
ica’s cultural prestige abroad. 

Speak of culture and one thinks of Boston. 
Nor has this city’s orchestra been behindhand 
in representing the United States in Europe. 
In 1952 it made a European tour under the 
auspices of the Congress of Cultural Freedom, 
during which time it played in Paris, the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Frankfort, Berlin, Stras- 
bourg, Metz, Bordeaux and London. 



























Williarn Bell, tuba player of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
gets his touring wardrobe ready. 
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One of our major orchestras at this very 
writing is poised for a flight to Europe. On 
May 15 the Philadelphia Orchestra* will board 
a plane for its first European jaunt. (In 1949 
it played twenty-eight concerts in ten cities 
of England and Scotland.) A “warm-up.” 
concert will be given in Brussels on May 17, 
but the tour will open officially in Paris on 
May 19. Later the orchestra will present a 
unique United States Government supported 
cultural “Salute to France.” Following will 
be concerts in the Netherlands, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Sweden and Finland, as well as further ones 
in France and Belgium. 


The Orchestra of the Air (the former N.B.C. 
Symphony )—and our awed congratulations to 
it for its initiative and enterprise!—forges 
even further afield. On May Ist it left for a 
tour of the Far East, under the sponsorship 
of the International Exchange Program of the 
American National Theatre and Academy. Its 
seven-week tour began with five concerts in 
the Japanese cities of Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, 
Kobe, and Kyoto. Later stops will be Seoul, 
Taipei, Hong Kong, Manila and Honolulu, 
with additional concerts for American military 
personnel along the route. Walter Hendl and 
Thor Johnson are co-conductors of the Orches- 
tra on this world-sweeping jaunt. 


All this is the tale of touring as scanned 
over the shoulders of agents and managers, 
or from the plush-lined seats of auditoriums. 
What is the story of the tourists themselves— 
of the instrumentalists and managerial staffs 
of these orchestras? Under what conditions, 
for instance, do they travel? 


*“The Philadelphia Orchestra travels more miles 
to play more concerts in more different cities to 
more listeners than any other symphony orchestra 
in the world.” — From the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Booklet of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 














Practice time 


problems for orchestras on tour. Jacob Krachmalnick, concert-master of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, and Lorne Munroe, solo cellist, snatch a few minutes backstage before a concert. 


The New York Philharmonic, when it pulled 
out of the Grand Central Station April 17 for 
its cross-country tour, counted six Pullman 
cars, one recreation car, one crew car, and one 
seventy-foot baggage car for carrying the 
instruments, a library of music, and other 
orchestral equipment. In addition to the 104 
musicians, the accompanying personnel in- 
cluded two stage hands, two librarians, the 
orchestra personnel manager, a press repre- 
sentative, and an agent for the souvenir publi- 
cation. Two managers of the orchestra and 
the orchestra’s associate conductor, Franco 
Autori, will go with the two conductors who 
will share conducting responsibilities on the 
tour—Mitropoulos and Cantelli. 

Along with the six trunks of music and the 
baggage car full of instrument cases especi- 
ally built to protect the priceless contents, 
there will be twenty trunks for the orchestra’s 
wardrobe of official afternoon and- evening 
clothes. Personal items are allowed—within 
reason. There is, for instance, a bicycle. be- 
longing to violinist Leopold Busch, the orches- 
tra’s only Belgium-born musician. (An avid 
bicyclist, Busch pedals to Carnegie Hall and 
to the Stadium for concerts throughout the 
home seasons.) He plans extensive sight-seeing 
trips on his bicycle during the tour. 

The Cincinnati Symphony’s touring pro- 
visions lend another glimpse behind the scenes. 
In the old days the failure of the heating 
system in a baggage car one bitter cold day, 
caused six of the eight double-basses to crack, 
and the few hours before performance time 
in the concert town were spent in a frantic 
search for instruments to replace them while 
they were being repaired. The instruments 
are now carried in the orchestra’s special ten- 
ton trailer truck. But crises can still develop. 
On one tour, the truck driver was literally 
lost in a fog on a long haul and the state 

lice of three states were alerted to locate 
im and escort him to the concert hall. 

How do members of the orchestra occupy 
themselves during trips? As for the New 
York Philharmonic, the musicians keep busy 
on the train playing chess, gin rummy, 
checkers, reading and practicing. Following 
each concert along the way the orchestra 
members usually manage to find a spot ‘for 
a midnight snack before returning to their 


special train that waits to carry them on to 
the next day’s appearance. The departure 
hour varies from 12:45 to 4 A. M., and, with 
one or two exceptions, the major travelling is 
done by night, leaving the daytime free for 
the men to visit with friends and explore new 
cities. 

Since the “living” quarters are largely the 
train, the usually impersonal Pullman cars 
take on before long an oddly domestic appear- 
ance. Many of the men take along coffee pots, 
particularly the Italians who love their coffee 
good and strong. Pictures are put up on the 
walls and many carry along a loaf of bread 
and cheese for a bite between meals or an 
early breakfast. Nylon shirts adorn the win- 
dows as they are hung to dry. The linen 
laundry for the Pullman Company makes a 
mountain in itself with 250 sheets a day. 
(Multiplied by thirty-five days, this makes 
8,750, to say nothing of towels and pillow 
cases!) Sixty tons or 120,000 pounds of ice 
are required to cool the air-conditioned Pull- 
man homes of the members, that is, the 





eighty-eight roomettes and ten double bed- 
rooms which are their living quarters for the 
thirty-five days of the trip. 

- The Cincinnati: Symphony tour reports point 
out several difficulties. arising from this cus- 
tom of living in Pullman cars parked, often, 
miles from the auditoriums. Since dressing- 
rooms are“<not always available in concert 
halls, rental: of a vacant store nearby is at 
times necessary. Sometimes even this is impos- 
sible. On at least one occasion the only solu- 
tion was to bar ‘the audience from the audi- 
torium ‘until concert time, and put it to use 
as a dressing-room. 

The San Francsico Symphony in its 1947 
tour recorded that the members who lived in 
six Pullman trains for two months ate box 
lunches and wore fake dickies to beat the 
laundry problem. Such contingencies are often 
more than balanced by special events along 
the way. The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, for instance, is being feted by students 
at Purdue University with a reception after 
the concert there. A “pool party”—an after- 
noon of swimming—is planned for Phoenix, 
Arizona. In. Milwaukee the owners of the 
Schlitz Brewery are throwing a party for the 
orchestra members and guests at the Brown 
Bottle. 

All touring orchestras do not fare as well 
as this. Take them for good and ill, theirs is 
a story of hasty meals and quick suit-changes, 
of endless bus rides and harried taxi trips 
to concert halls; of minutes snatched for 
practice and hurried time-table consultations; 
of scanning oceans of strange faces in dimly 
lit concert halls and, daywise, running eyes 
over endless stretches of scenery. It is a time 
of fatigue, and, for some, of loneliness. But 
it is a time, too, for inspiration drawn from 
the eager, applauding audiences. And there 
is the satisfaction not only of extending one’s 
own horizon to view greater heights and to 
encompass larger concepts, but also the in- 
spiration at having lifted, if by ever so little, 
the cultural level of hundreds of thousands of 
listeners. There is no substitute for the live 
music such as can be dispensed only by touring 
symphony orchestras. 


—Hope Stoddard. 


« 


Double-bass trunks on the move as the Philadelphia Orchestra 
leaves the Academy of Music for an out-of-town concert. 
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WHERE THEY ARE PLAYING . 


EAST 

Newport (Rhode Island) Jazz 
Festival plans to hold its second 
annual festival in that city from 
July 15 to 17. 

The Toppers-—the Vagabonds 
of Music—currently at the Irvoy- 
ton Hotel, Essex, Conn. .. . 
Jeanie Cloutier (piano and 
songs) at the Latin Quarter in 
Fall River, Mass. 

Anthony Francis and Orches- 
tra moved into Club 802, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for a return engage- 
ment . . . Pianist Billie Martin 
is appearing at the Wendover 
Farms, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Johnny Dee Trio featured 
at the Holiday Inn, Elizabeth, 
N. J., until May 8... Don Dane 
and his Orchestra are playing at 
the Cabin in the Sky Supper Club 
overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J... . 
Ossie Walen and his Continental 
Orchestra have begun their sev- 
enth consecutive year at the 
on Alb, Warrenville, 

= * 

Pat Dennis and his Orchestra 
are currently appearing at the 
“31 Bar” in Chester, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Pianist-composer Teri Josef- 
ovits opened at the Windsor 
Hotel in mid-April . . . Sol Yaged 
currently playing at the Metro- 
pole with his trio. 


BOSTON 

Sammie Davis, Jr. recently 
highlighted the Latin Quarter... 
Count Basie appeared at Story- 
ville in mid-March . . . Oscar 
Peterson recently on location at 


the High Hat. 


MIDWEST 

The Gaytones (Marian and 
Carl Meyer) are presently en- 
gaged at the 2:30 Casino in 
Wickliffe, Ohio . . . Don Pablo 
and Orchestra, with vocalist 
Sheila Lane, perform in the 
Shalimar Room of the Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel in Toledo, Ohio 
. . » Hammond organist, Jenola 
Ackerman, is in her second year 
at the W. A. Lutz Rollarena, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Lois White, singing at the pi- 
ano and celeste with Teddy Small 
at the Hammond organ, doing a 
return engagement in the Red 
Wood Room of the Hotel Elkhart, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Hammond organist Kay Les- 
lie recently opened at the Amer- 
ican Legion Post No. 84, Aurora, 
Ill., for an indefinite stay .. . 
Jack Medell and Band checked 
in at the Phillips Hotel in Kansas 
City, Mo., on April 18. 

Helen Scott (organ, piano, vo- 
cals) doing a long-term engage- 
ment at the Elks Lodge No. 300, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Ralph Proctor and his Stroll- 


ing Violins and Society Orches- 
tra are booked for an indefinite 
return engagement at the Flame 
in Duluth, Minn. 


SOUTH 

O’Brien and Evans Duo are 
being held over indefinitely at 
the Hotel Chamberlin in Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Accordionist Ramoni and his 
Mambo Band are playing an ex- 
tended run at the Roney Plaza 
Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla... . 
The Shays, an instrumental-vocal 
comedy duo, doing steady and 
single engagements in Miami 
Beach . . . Matty Long started 
his eighth month at the Miami 
Beach Broadmoor Hotel. 


WEST 

The Key-Aires (piano and 
Hammond organ duo) are play- 
ing an indefinite engagement at 
La Fiesta in Midland, Texas: 

The Al Overend Orchestra is 
doing a return engagement at the 
Flame Restaurant in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Hal Belfer has been signed to 
produce and direct the Riviera 
Shows in Las Vegas, Nev. 

Pianist-organist Don Pietro is 
the current attraction at the Ve- 
netian Gardens in Pasadena, 
Calif. . . . Elayne Roberts heads 
a new combo that is winning a 
host of new friends for the Es- 






quire Club in San Fernando, 


Calif. 


CANADA 

Jackie Lee was back keyboard- - 
ing recently at the Seville Theatre 
in Montreal, Quebec . . . Frank 
Costi and his Mambo Band 
opened at the Copacabana in 
Montreal for an indefinite stay 
. . . Bix Belair, his trumpet and 
orchestra, are holding forth at 
the Bellevue Casino in Montreal 
after six years . . . The Conti- 
nental in Montreal featuring Stan 
Wood and his twelve-piece or- 
chestra, has switched to a dance 
hall policy . . . The Sylvain Trio, 
active in hotel work and social 
functions in Cornwall, Ontario, 
have a summer engagement at 
Union Hall, Coteau Station, Que. 


Send advance information for this 
column to the International Musi- 
cian, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


5 


Left to right: LYNN WILLIS, just returned 
from over a six-month long 

at the Surfrider in Honolulu, opened at 
the British Colonial in Nassau, N. Y., for 
an indefinite stay . . . SAMUEL 1 STEIN 
formed a new trio and is doing club 
dates in leading hotels . . . Hammond 
organist ART EDINGER recently started 
his third year at Edward's Lounge in St. 
lovis, Mo. . . . The Harmonica Sweet- 
hearts (CASEY and NORMA GREBB) are 
currently playing dates in Chicago . . « 
DON GLASSER doing an extended tour. 
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SELMER METAL POLISH— 
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residue. Bottle...... 35¢ 
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brass instruments. Makes 
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cream lacquer polish. 
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M AT BETTER MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE! 









Distributed only by H. & A. SELMER, INC., Elkhart, Indiana 


LOCAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 


A plaque dedicating the Eau Claire 
Trades and Labor Council Hall to the 
memory of the late Palmer Anderson 
was unveiled at the hall on March 24. 
“Pump” Anderson was for a long time 
business agent for Local 345, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. Pointing to the 
plaque are his widow, Mrs. Anderson, 
and Fred Ginder, Jr., vice-president of 
the Trades and Labor Council and 
delegate of Local 345. The inscrip- 
tion reads “Palmer ‘Pump’ Anderson 
Memorial Hall, 1954.” 








| MILFORD INSTALLATION 

The annual Ladies Night banquet and installation of officers of 
Local 319, Milford, Massachusetts, was recently held at the Rock 

Garden with a full course Italian dinner served to 125 members and 

guests. 

Invited guests from other locals were: President and Mrs. Frank 
Warner and Secretary-Treasurer and Mrs. Nicholas DiBuono from 
Local 246, Marlboro; President and Mrs. George Settergren and Sec- 
retary John Morrissey from Local 143, Worcester; and President and 
Mrs. Donald Patnaude and Secretary and Mrs. John Neyland from 
Local 343, Norwood. 

John (Jack) Morrissey installed the local officers, all of whom 
were re-elected as follows: President and Business Agent Nicholas A. 
Narducci, Vice-President Larry A. Santoro, Secretary-Treasurer John 
E. Chapman, Sergeant-at-Arms Vincent (Bunny) Calabrese. 

Executive Board Members William F. Chapman, Harold Falcone. 
Walter (Red) Greene, John Chiringhelli, and Julio G. Zorzi. Dinner- 


dance music was provided by Jason Tobias and his Maridor Orchestra. 















DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 








The bowling team made up of members of Local 86, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
one of Youngstown’s better teams. It is in first place in the Fellowship 
league, which is composed of teams from various business establishments 
and includes also a team composed of C.1.0. members. Front row, left to 
right: Ralph Marcovecchio, Jack Yarnell and Pat Barile. Second row: Bill 
Kopko, John Rodik, Herb Seelbach and Herb MacPherson, president and 
business agent for Local 86. Orly Vitello, Al D’Orsi and Sam Csiky are not 
shown. Most of the team members are also better than average golfers 
and, with other members of Local 86, will form a golf league this Summer. 
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Jackie Gleason beams as Al Manuti (left), president of Local 802, New York 
City, is presented with a Chairman’s Special Honor Plaque by the United 
Jewish Appeal for his leadership in the last two UJA campaigns as chair- 
man of the Musicians’ Division of UJA. 

Left to right: Mr. Manuti, who has just accepted the UJA chairmanship 
again for 1955; Samuel Blitz, executive vice-president of the United Jewish 
Appeal; Jackie Gleason and Leon Barzin, director of music, of the New 
York City Ballet and now in his twenty-fifth ft ductor 
of the National Orchestral Association. 

Lauding the life-saving and life-sustaining work of the UJA agencies, 
Mr. Gleason praised the participation of Local 802 in the UJA campaign, 
the final objective of which is to raise the New York area’s share of the 
national UJA goal of just under $100,000,000 to sustain the work of the 
United Israel Appeal, the Joint Distribution Committee (including ORT), 
and New Yerk Association for New Americans, as well as the local propor- 
tion of $2,289,968 required this year by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board and $1,624,350 by the American Jewish Congress. 





as per 


FRUITFUL CAREER 

Turner W. Gregg, Secretary of Local 554, Lexington, Kentucky, 
on his eightieth birthday, March 30, received congratulatory letters 
from all over the United States, including messages from President 
Petrillo, Vice-President Bagley, Secretary Cluesmann, and Treasurer 
Steeper. 

It was an occasion for looking back over a rich and fruitiul life 
of musical activity. Born at Bardstown, Kentucky, Mr. Gregg studied 
music in Louisville. Then for six seasons he directed a concert band 
twice daily during the summer months at Fontaine Ferry Park. For 
several years he was a violinist in Louisville theaters. 

It was in 1913 that Prof. Gregg came to Lexington to conduct the 
orchestra at the old Colonial Theater, later leading and playing in 
orchestras at the Opera House, Ben Ali and Strand Theaters in the 
days of silent films. Two seasons were spent as a showboat musician 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. In 1903 he toured with the John 
Robinson Circus, then for twelve years he was leader of the Oleika 
Temple Shrine Band. In recent years he conducted the Lexington 
Musicians Association Band in concerts at Woodland Park. In 1935, 
he received a degree from Transylvania College. 


Active in music still today, Mr. Gregg, on the occasion of his 
birthday, led the Oleika Temple Shrine Band as guest conductor. 


Band members presented him with a box of cigars. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 


On February 15 Local 277, Washington, Pennsylvania, at its an- 
nual dinner paid tribute to its secretary, Mrs. Ethel Blose Barr, who 
has held that office for twenty-five consecutive years. 


In addition to the verbal tribute made to her at the dinner, the 
local presented Mrs. .Barr with a beautiful twenty-one-inch tele- 
vision set. 


HOSPITALITY BRINGS RETURNS 

Because Local 123, Richmond, Virginia, in its get-together even- 
ing early this year was thoughtful enough to invite, among its friends 
and customers, a newspaper columnist (Norman Rowe), a newspaper 
photographer (“Pat” Patterson), they got a fine spread in the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch. They also received nice comments from radio 
announcers (among them Harvey Hudson of WLEE) who also had 
been among those present. An idea worth passing on to other locals. 
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The revolutionary new Golden Chorus 
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ing improvement of tone quality, power 
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Che Jmportance of Quality 


“There is hardly anything in the world that someone cannot 
make a little worse and sell a little cheaper—and the people 
who consider price alone are this man’s lawful prey.” 


John Ruskin 


In the final analysis nothing can replace superior 
quality and pride of possession of a superior product. 


The art of making musical instrument cases has been a Lifton 
tradition for generations. Why does the virtuoso insist on a Lif- 
ton case? There is a reason! It represents insurance for your in- 
strument. And hardly costs any more. Insist on the Lifton Label. 


Lifton cases awarded first prize by 1955 Concours International 
De Quatuor at Liege, Belgium 


THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION 
18 WEST 18TH STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
INSIST ON THE L | F TO N TRADEMARK—YOUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
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FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 
Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. or Canada on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. 
16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, INVERTEDS, 
COMBINATIONS, DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 


$1.00 
8114 East Phlox St., Downey, Calif. 
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Learn Arranging 


. Give YOUR Band “Personality” 
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personal arrangements . . . a style—a trademark. 
“Learn to make these popularity-building arrange- 
ments in our convenient HOME STUDY Harmony 
and Arranging Courses. Send today for free cata- 
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COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 
A “SELF-INSTRUCTOR” BY JOSEPH A. HAGEN 
Formerly Editor of Musical Theory for ‘The International Musician” 

Te comply with many requests for a a ena age a KEY has been added to this course to 
elimi the need of a teacher. By checking the work done on the exercises of the lessons 

with the completed work in the key, the same benefits as those’ obtained in individual instruc- 
tion will be derived. The price of “he course —_ a is $5.00 postpaid. If after 5 days ex- 
amination the course fails to prove satisfac y be returned and the purchase ~~ 
will be refunded. JOSEPH A. HA EN, 70 WEBSTER AVENUE, PATERSON, 
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~ Iby Dan ck we 


Many players who have never heard “undertones” knowingly and 
in an isolated, clear, distinct manner, have nevertheless sensed them 
as part of the richer blend of sound and added sonority that comes 
only with pure intonation. It is comforting to know that science can 
identify and clarify these experiences. 


Overtones 


Overtones, also, are an important part of beautiful sound; so a 
knowledge of them is essential to understanding the scientific aspect 
of accurate intonation. Tone color is determined by the number of 
overtones present, and the relative intensity of those different over- 
tones; but, overtones also support pure intonation. All musicians 
should memorize the fixed series of faint upper sounds that are 
generated by a fundamental tone, noting carefully: 


(1.) the number assigned each overtone 
(2.) the interval distance between each overtone 


(3.) the relationship of the overtone series to scales and chords 


+ ot, 

















2.13, 14% 1K 16, 

















(Gene rator) 


The overtones cannot normally be heard separately; however, they 
become very distinct with the aid of a resonator, which, when held 
up to the ear, acts like an “ear trumpet.” Various size “bulbs” are 
fashioned to respond to (amplify) various frequencies. 

Under conditions of exact intonation, the overtones generated by 
each note of an interval or chord will unite and combine energies. 
That reenforcement then creates several stronger, higher “partial 
tones” that add to the blend already noted with the lower combination 
tones. 
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Difference tone 


Is it possible to be a good instrumentalist and not know about 
undertones and overtones? Certainly. However, by taking part in 
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these experiments, players who are interested in better intonation can 
become familiar with more reasons for the pursuit of (a) a clear, full 
tone; (b) control of the vibrato; (c) accurate intervals within the 
chord. 


For Advanced Players 


Write out some three (or four or five) part brass chords. Analyze 
the next paragraph. Note on staff paper the possible resultant tones 
of your chords. Get a group of interested players to play and yepro- 
duce these in actual sound. The more players involved, the more 
“interesting” the problems of production (and of patience)—of course. 


Example « 








4 Difference tones 
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Two players can play this interval of a major sixth, 
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making sure they produce—and hear!—the resultant tone. What pitch 
is it? Here is how you figure it out. 

Referring to figure 1, you will note that the interval of a major 
sixth is found between overtones 5 and 3. Just subtract 3 from 5. The 
result is 2; and the resultant tone is the same as the second overtone 
in the series—which is at the interval of a fifth lower than 3. Hence 
our resultant tone will be the note /, which is a fifth below the middle c 
that is the lower tone of our interval. 

Actual frequencies can be computed similarly. Let the top tone 
a equal 440 vibrations per second. Let x stand for middle c. The 
product of the means equals the product of the extremes. 440 is to x 
as 5 is to 3. Then 5x equals 1320 and x equals 264. Thus middle c 
has the frequency of 264, and this we subtract from 440. The “dif- 
ference” is 176, and the difference tone (f) has a frequency of 176 
vibrations per second. 

It is possible for all three of the above tones to be sounded by one 
player. Who will be the next brave man to try? Play the a, hum (sing) 
strongly the c at the same time. Nature will put in the low f for you 
—if your intonation is “right in the groove.” This stunt was intro- 
duced over 100 years ago by the eminent composer Carl M. von Weber 
in his Horn Concertino. It is still quite a trick to perform. Even if 
you can’t do it, at least now you know exactly what happens, and why. 

The instrumentalist who has the time and opportunity to study 
physics and acoustics will find interesting and satisfying answers to 
many musical problems. Perhaps he will abandon belief in many of 
the “old saws or old wives’ tales”; probably he will favor the idea that 
intonation is not exactly a matter of opinion, and that it is only in tune 
playing that really sounds “like more men.” 














Three Keyboards, Helena, Montana. Left to right: Howard Craig, Alfred 
Weber and Bill Seibold. 
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No Screw Attachments! BOTTOM ATTACHMENT gives you TRUE 
GUITAR BALANCE! STOPS the back and forward (shoulder slide) 












guitar slide! Takes the pressure off your guitar neck head, stop- 
ping neck warp. Approved by the best in the business: Les Paul, 
Mary Ford, George Barnes, Irv Ashby, and many others. See your 
nearest dealer and ask for the Bebby Lee attachment, with 
knot) Guitar Strap. Look for the name on the strap, or write to: 

TTILE MFG. CO., Patton, Pa. $4.50 each. 
It’s the greatest Guitar Strap in the world! Accept no substitutes! 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer .......... $2.50 
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by George Lawrence Stone 


Many questions received recently. Some are answered here and 
some will appear in a later issue. Write your questions plainly, folks: 
that is, if you don’t use a typewriter. I have a letter before me post- 
marked St. Pete, Feb. 14th, received via the /nternational Musician. 
and, so help me, I can’t even decipher the name. Write again. 
brother, whoever you are, and this time why don’t you print it? [I am 
curious to learn what you had in mind. If it was an invitation for 
the wife and me to spend six months or so at St. Pete with you at 
your expense, don’t write. Telegraph! 


Glissando Style 


Answering F. W., Springfield, Ohio, the glissando is produced 
on a mallet-played instrument by sliding a mallet-head rapidly up or 
down across the natural bars of the instrument. (This is comparable 
to the glissando in piano playing, in which the nail of the thumb or 
possibly that of the third finger is drawn rapidly over the white keys. ) 

On the xylophone, the glissando is most effective when using full 
hard (vulcanized) rubber mallets. Here the gliss is at its best, and 
at one time composers wrote freely for it. 

It is effective in a lesser degree on the vibraharp with hard 
mallets. With the yarn-wound mallets with which we do most of our 
playing today, the brilliance of the gliss is lost on both xylophone and 
vibes, and on the marimba as well. As an afterthought, the constant 
wiping of yarn-wound mallets across the bars of these instruments 
isn’t conducive to long life of the mallets, either. 


The Percussive Staccato Style 


Another Ohioan asks how notes marked with the dots indicating 
staccato are expressed on the percussive instruments. 

If you are fast enough and the music slow enough, you can get 
the shortened staccato effect on the vibes by applying the damper 
pedal. It is possible and occasionally practical to stop the tones of 
the marimba similarly, by a touch of a finger on the bars immediately 
after they have been struck. It is considered standard practice in 
certain cases to stop tympani tones in a like manner, with either a 
touch of a finger or of the palm of the hand. 

But this is as far as we go, for the tone of the xylophone and 
that of the snare drum are essentially staccato. They have no 
appreciable resonance to shorten. Regardless of their notated value. 
the tones of the xylophone and snare drum could as well be expressed 
in thirty-second notes, for that is the way they sound. 

There are those among us in percussion who, feeling that they 
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sense the thought behind a fiture containing staccato dotting, endeavor 
to express it by an ever-so-slight stress over the normal on the notes 
so dotted. It is second nature for a percussionist to “feel the music,” 
and his automatic reaction to notes pointed up by such devices as the 
staccato dot is through his Number One medium of expression, grada- 
tion of power. I may be all wrong in this surmise, but I have had 
many fine conductors tell me that this could be within the realm of 
legitimate percussive technique. 





How to Break in a Drumhead 


From a Denver, Colo., member comes the question as to how to 
break in a new head for his snare drum. 

A first quality factory tucked head needs but little breaking in. 
Of course, it must be of even thickness and of the right weight to 
match the style and size of your drum; and it must match the weight 
of your other head, too. You can get much fuller and more detailed 
information on these points from the literature of the various drum 
manufacturers and drumhead processors. 

If the right head is selected and properly tensioned on your 
drum, the head itself will, within a short time, do most of its own 
breaking in by stretching into the proper conformation for best tone 
and playing qualities. Careful adjustment of your drumheads to 
weather conditions and constant playing on the drum will do the rest. 

The above question suggests the following burlesque on the care 
of drumheads, recently dug up from the archives and which I reprint 
below for the edification (?) of any who may have had drumhead 


troubles in the past. 
How to “Break in” a Drumhead 


There are several standard methods of accomplishing this, but 
the following are among the ones most commonly used: 


1. Loan your drum. Ten will get you twenty that it will come 
back with the head well broken in. 

2. Tighten the heads up to the limit, then leave the drum in a 
hot room overnight. This is good for a double-header. 

3. Use sharp pointed drumsticks. This is a dilly. 

4. This is really it! Let some character who once shook hands 
with a guy who once shook hands with Krupa sit in and play 
a set for you while you dance with his girl friend. (This 
will not be a complete loss if you get the gal’s telephone 
number. ) 

5. Spill a few drops of lemonade on the drumhead, sissie. 

6. When a head needs retucking, don’t give the job to a regular 
repair man—do it yourself. 

7. Let the boys and gals scribble their names across the heads 
of your drums, and be sure they use fountain pens. These 
heads, when cut out, pasted together and hung on your bed- 
room wall, will serve as pleasant reminders of the wonderful 
places you have been and the wonderful people you have met. 





Enjoyed a pleasant get-together with Billy Gladstone recently, 
with most of the time devoted to his demonstrating the way he holds 
his drumsticks. He has a marvelous pair of hands and a highly per- 
sonalized style of holding, wielding and striking, which he tells me 
was inspired by a study of the hammer action in the pianoforte. A 
million people, more or less, have seen and heard this distinguished 
artist perform during the many years he presided over the “hard- 
ware department” of Erno Rapee’s Radio City Music Hall Orchestra 
in New York. 

But Billy is an inventor, too. I knew this in a general way, but 
I took it for granted that being a drummer, his inventions were limited 
to percussion. How wrong can one be? His inventions and patents 
are many and varied, ranging from such items as a keyring to an 
orange juice extractor, an illuminated conductor’s baton and, among 
other things, a tongue depressor with an illuminated tip for use by 
throat doctors. 

His latest invention, a gum rubber vacuum practice pad with an 
imbedded steel plate, all of which fits nicely over the batter head of 
the snare drum itself, is by far the best of its kind I’ve ever seen, 
even if I do make practice pads myself. 

And the pay-off, as far as inventive genius is concerned, is in 
the fact that many of his ideas popped into Billy’s head while pre- 
sumably he was concentrating on his playing at Radio City Music Hall. 
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Brooklyn 11, New York. 


Gretsch Spotlight 





“That great Gretsch sound” 
draws raves of still another 
drum star, Remo Belli 





Remo Belli and Gretsch Broadkasters 


REMO BELLI’S successful build-up of Drum City, with partner Roy Harte, 
has been still another exciting chapter for this drummer with the big-name 
background (Jimmy Zito, Dick Stabile, Bud Freeman, Max Miller). The drums 
he plays are pure Belli— and pure Gretsch. And like so many other top 
drummers, Remo says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I ever owned.” 
Try a Gretsch outfit at your dealer. Write for your free catalog that shows the 
drums played by Remo Belli (and consistent winners of national drummer 
popularity polls). Address: Frep. Gretscu, Dept. IM 555, 60 Broadway, 














Drummers... 
HERE IT ISs!! 


SAM ULANO’S NEWEST STUDY 


“THE SOLO GUIDE” 


If you liked the Practical Guide for the 
Working Drummer you won’t want to miss 
this new book. 48 pages of solid material 
to help train you in 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 
measure solos. 

A SWINGING BOOK: Material for practi 
application. PRICE, $1.50. Order Now. 


Lane Publishing Co. 
1739 Boston Road Bronx 60, N. Y. 























S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 


No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
30c With Swab Applicator. 
35¢ With Dropper. 


BUY IT AT 
MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


a. _; 
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Vermont, where cultural activi- 
ties as well as work-a-day tasks 
come hard, has yet achieved a 
musical life of healthy promise. 






















ERMONT has more cows than it has 

people. Two-thirds of its area is covered 

with forest. Most of its population lives 
in small villages or on farms. Even counting 
in the larger towns of Burlington, Rutland 
and Brattleboro, it has a population of only 
377,747, which is just about the size of the 
City of Portland, Oregon. Portland with the 
centralization and civic pride which engender 
musical interest has a symphony orchestra. 
But what of Vermont, stretching its forested 
and mountainous countryside all the way from 
Massachusetts to Canada? Vermont has a 
symphony orchestra, too. It has a symphony 
orchestra, moreover, which services the whole 
State, descends in a cavalcade of cars loaded 
with musicians and their paraphernalia on one 
town after another to give concerts—and this 
pretty much throughout the year. — 

This miracle came about through the pe- 
culiar fibre of Vermonteers’ minds and 
through the advent of a man who could weave 
the fibre into the requisite pattern. 

As for the fibre—it is tough, as well it 
might be. Everything in Vermont comes hard. 
Whether it’s ridding a fifty-foot square field 
of boulders, boiling down gallons of maple 
water into drams of syrup, or wintering stock 
on the side of a frozen hill, elbow grease and 
sweat are the essential lubricants. “You can’t 
get something for nothing” is a phrase the 
child absorbs along with his oatmeal. 
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Strong as it is, the fibre can be woven into 
something beautiful, and withal workable. 
From the cracker-barrel philosopher to the 
college professor at the State University, faith 
in forging ahead, in making something of 
oneself and of one’s life is part of the Ver- 
monteer’s credo. Thus when Alan Carter hove 
into view over the musical horizon, any one 
holding up a finger to the winds of fortune 
might have detected a gust bringing seedlings 
of an extraordinary vitality. 

This Alan Carter wasn’t a Vermonteer either 
by birth or by training. It was in New York 
City that he started violin lessons at the age 
of six, and entered a juvenile orchestra at the 
age of seven. Europe put him through his 
adult orchestral paces—he played in the 
Cologne Symphony in Germany for a year and 
received conductorial and instrumental tute- 
lage under famous instructors—but it was in 
New York City again that he organized the 
Westchester Quartette and founded the Cre- 
mona Quartette—this latter in 1934. 

If Carter wasn’t born or reared in Vermont, 
he still knew a good state when he saw it. 
Nerves frayed from trying to solve the prob- 
lem of financing a string quartet, he made for 
Vermont in the late °30’s, and found—a barn 
with amazing acoustics! “Just right for a con- 
cert hall!” he was heard to mutter. The owner 
—she happened to be Rockwell Kent’s mother 
—told him with typical Vermont sanity that if 





he wanted the barn for a concert hall he could 
most certainly have it, since it was just gather- 
ing dust sitting there unused. 

So Carter fixed up the place, telegraphed 
his-quartet pals, and put on a series of cham- 
ber concerts there that Summer, thus clearing 
up simultaneously his own broken health and 
the quartet’s finances. 

Somehow at the end of that Summer, what 
with his marriage to Rockwell Kent’s daughter, 
and his growing interest in Vermont as a field 
for musical development, the sidewalks of New 
York didn’t beckon as they had before. He 
decided to stay in Vermont and form a sym- 
phony orchestra state-wide in its scope. The 
first concert took place at Rutland on January 
8, 1936. The hall was jammed. Enthusiasm 
ran high. Carter had become irrevocably a 
Vermonteer, and Vermont had become a State 
with an orchestra. 

Not that we herewith present our readers 
with a New York Philharmonic or a Boston 
Symphony. This Vermont orchestra of neces- 
sity took on the coloration of things Vermont. 
The determination, the ingenuity, the dogged 
persistency of the people are apparent in their 
orchestra. Thus we see a waitress pause en- 
route to a table, put down the main dish before 
her customer and disappear. Before it is time 
for him to ask for the pie we see her in the 
back of an old Ford truck chugging-down the 


hill, one arm firmly encircling a harp. We 
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sec a red-shirted husky shunting down a tele- 

graph pole in a blinding sleet storm, yelling 
last directions to a crew of repair men and 
shoving himself into the driver’s seat of his 
jallopy alongside a violin case, ready for a 
sixty-mile drive through storm. A barber 
skims his razor neatly down the last snowy 
patch on his client’s face, whispers a few 
hasty words to an assistant, and rushes for 
the door, trombone tucked under arm. A 
locomotive engineer pulls into the side track- 
ing, reaches for a glittering horn standing in 
the corner and hops down into the snow. 
“Fine day for ducks and horn players,” he 
shouts to the watchman, as he strides into 
the storm. A stenographer gives a last decisive 
jab to her typewriter, hoods it, and puts on 
her coat. “Wrap up those hands warm,” 
someone calls to her. “I want to see them 
whizzing up the fingerboard of that cello to- 
night.” This is what we see on concert night, 
as the musicians come through mud and 
slush, through snow and hurricane, from 
Woodstock, from Barre, from Burlington, from 
White River Junction. 

The excitement and venturing is one thing. 
But what of the quality of the music itself? 
Outsiders did not have a chance to find out 
until 1939, the year of the World’s Fair in 
New York. It was then that Representative 
Sam Ogden got up in the state assembly and 
introduced a bill asking for a thousand dollars 
to send the members of the orchestra to play 
a concert at the Fair. Then in Vermont where 
tailors put padlocked zippers on the pockets 
of private citizens and housewives save peel- 
ings and cores of apples to make a batch of 
jelly, the voice of the Average Man was heard 
saying, “Let’s give them the money and let 
them have a real time for themselves!” 

So they played at the World’s Fair in 1939 
—to critics’ acclaim! Olin Downes in The 
New York Times called them one of the “most 
important manifestations of American musical 
culture.” In those days the orchestra, inci- 
dentally, was still a cooperative venture, run 
by a board selected by the orchestra itself. 
Carter got five shares of the profits. 

In 1941 the orchestra was voted as a state 
organization by the Vermont Legislature and 
received its first subsidy. Its purpose was 
stated at the time: “to provide the State of 
Vermont with a fine symphony orchestra that 
will bring to the people of Vermont the best 
in orchestral musical literature and at nomi- 
nal prices.” 

In its 1955 session the Vermont State Legis- 
lature passed a bill appropriating $10,000 to 
sustain and encourage the success of the Ver- 
mont Symphony. 

Because it belongs to the State in a legal as 
well as a sentimental sense, the Vermont State 
Symphony has come in for first mention in 
this review of music in the State. But it by 
no means is all the music Vermonteers hear 
and enjoy. As in most rural states, Vermont 
has a comprehensive system of musical en- 
couragement in the schools. A gigantic state- 
wide high school music festival brings talent 
together once a year on a healthfully com- 
petitive basis. Outstanding conductors come 
year after year to conduct the festival re- 
hearsals and concerts of the All-State Organi- 
zation. For these festivals, which last for three 
days during National Music Week in May, 
the people of Burlington open their homes 
for the thousand’ of" students participating. 
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Moving force throughout the twenty-seven 
years of operation of the festivals has been 
Adrian Holmes, director of the Burlington 
High School Band. 

Devoted solely to instruction in and per- 
formance of music are the Marlboro School of 
Music and the Vermont Conservatory. The 
former, located just west of Brattleboro, was 
founded in 1951 by Rudolf Serkin, Adolph 
Busch and the Moyse Trio (Marcel, Louis 
and Blanche Moyse). It is entirely dedicated 
to ensemble work. The Vermont Conservatory 
located in Burlington, is particularly noted 
for its organization of the Vermont Oratorio 
Society, which includes both chorus (eighty- 
seven voices) and orchestra. Its purposes are 
to present great religious oratorios and to en- 
courage the love of choral singing. Its musical 
director is Leroy David Ritter who is also 
the school’s dean. 

The Chamber Music Center at Bennington 
is a summer project devoted to informal 
music making on the Bennington College 
Campus for a two-week period from August 
18 to September 1. Alan Carter is its director 
and its other faculty members are Robert 
Bloom, oboist, Max Pollikoff, violinist, Vir- 
ginia de Blasiis, violinist, George Grossman, 
violist, and George Finckel, cellist. Mr. Carter 
figures also as chairman of the Music Depart- 
ment of Middlebury College. 

At the University of Vermont, at Burling- 
ton, annual musical events include a Christ- 
mas concert by the University Choir and Uni- 
versity Orchestra, a concert by the University 
Orchestra featuring American works, a Len- 
ten season concert, and an opera production. 

At St. Michael’s College in Winooski, another 
music center in the State, the required Hu- 
manities Course includes study of and listen- 
ing to music and the aspect of having one 
student in six take part at least once a week 
in such action as the Glee Club, choir, and 


AFROTC Band. The thirty-voice Glee Club 


Opposite page: Vermont State Symphony Orchestra. 
Top to bottom: Leroy David Ritter, Dr. Joseph Lech- 
nyr, Dr. Richard J. Stoehr. Below: Bill Wannemacher 
and his Orchestra. 






















































































made its first bow on November 16, 1954, 
under the directorship of John D. Donoghue. 
In its Golden Jubilee celebration next year 
the college expects to have a number of 
“golden voices” to give glow to the affair. 

Professor emeritus of St. Michael’s College, 
Dr. Richard J. Stoehr, is an Austrian com- 
poser who has counted Vermont his home 
since 1941. Previous to this year he taught 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
the Curtis Institute of Music, as well as at 
the Vienna Academy of Music from 1904 to 
1939. Many of his compositions have been 
inspired by Vermont’s Green Mountains and 
its Lake Champlain. His largest work, in 
fact, is his Vermont Suite for full orchestra. 
To mark his birthday last June the Vermont 
State Symphony gave an entire program of 
his works. 

Before ever conductorial podiums, Beetho- 
ven chamber music or opera productions were 
heard of in Vermont, bands were holding 
forth on the village green. Over seventy-five 
years ago, for instance, the Rutland City 
‘Band was playing at the Rutland County Fair 
and in Depot Park (now a parking lot). Mer- 
chants and friends of the band used to sup- 
port it. Then in 1912 a bill was introduced 
into the State Legislature making it lawful 
for municipalities to vote a tax to support 
bands. Today the band has a membership of 
approximately twenty-five and gives each year 
at least fifteen city-financed concerts. 

Many fine school bands, as well as many 
excellent lodge and legion bands, must be 
omitted here, for lack of space. Among civic 
brass bands are the Burlington Military Band, 
the Barre City Band and the Newport City 
Band. 


Contributing to the joy of living in Ver- 
mont are the usual quota of dance bands, 
some of which are described on page twenty- 
seven in the present issue. 

But when we talk of bands (dance and con- 
cert), symphony orchestras, Chamber groups 
and opera workshops, we have not yet pierced 
to the heart of music in Vermont. To do this 
we listen for the hired boy coming down the 
road playing “The Long, Long Trail” on his 
harmonica, to the country fiddler sawing away 
for the barn dance, to the sleighride party 
slipping into the old folk tunes as easily as 
the sled runners slip into the road’s deep ruts: 





Oh, where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy 
Boy? 

Oh, where have you been, charming Billy? 

I have been to see my wife, 

She’s the joy of my life, : 

But she’s a yoiing thing and cannot leave 

her mother. 

Here is the less publicized but quite as 
articulate music of Vermont, sounding from 
the hollowed hills, from the stamp-sized vil- 
lages, from the forest cottages. Here is the 
music every Vermonteer carries with him, on 
the tip of his tongue, and in the depths of 
his heart. —Hope Stoddard. 


The Trapp Family Singers, who have made more than 1,200 appearances all over the United States and 
Canada as a choral group and who average a hundred concerts a season, make their home in Vermont. 
Here they have played hosts to more than 3,000 persons from all parts of the United States and Canada 
who have participated in the summer “Sing Weeks” at the Trapp Family Music Camp near Stowe, Vermont. 











SONGWRITERS 


for new songwriters and vocalists. 


P. O. BOX 742 


SUNSHINE RECORDS, a new recording company, licensed 
by the American Federation of Musicians, has begun a search 


Songwriters and vocalists wishing to take advantage of 
this opportunity should register at once with Sunshine Records. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND DETAILS WRITE TO 
SUNSHINE RECORDS 


VOCALISTS 


MIAMI 5, FLORIDA 











FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS. . 


Tangos, etc., plus drum chart) 
jigs and reels, etc.) 


ian, Roumanian, German, etc.) 


Enclosed fIMd $........ccccecceeseeesene 
Book. 32 CLASSICS ........ Bb Book, 


4-Great Combo-Ork Books-4 


. COMPLETE WITH HARMONY, MELODY, CHORD NAMES 
Each publication available in 3 books — for 
Bb, Eb and C instruments—$1.00 each book. 
e 20 HOT STANDARDS COMBO (Tuxedo Junction, Jersey Bounce, 
and others recorded by Glenn Miller, B. Goodman, etc.) 


32 CLASSICS IN LATIN RHYTHMS (Mambos, Rhumbas, Sambas, 
e 50 FAVORITE DANCE STANDARDS (Waltzes, novelties, marches, 


e 42 FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL DANCES (Polish, Greek, Israel- 


eeaeeceeeenanan ORDER NOW... At Your Dealers or Direct sna nmnaunaacee 
Bb Book, ........ Eb Book, 
eaneceed Eb Book, .......C Book. 50 FAVORITES ........Bb Book, 


«Eb Book, ....C Book, 42 FAMOUS ....Bb Book, ....Eb Book, ....C Book. @ $1.00 each Book 


TWO OUTSTANDING 


.» famous for its melodious tone grooves 


. «+ famous for its brilliant performance 


Carefully graded in different strengths to suit 
every mouthpiece. 
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f MODERN DESIGN for Saxophone and Clarinet” 





“Select Your Preference” 





Ask Your Dealer 
H. CHIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


1650 Broadway * New York 19, M. Y. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
When You Play 


aelmet 


MOUTHPIECES 





“Hal Gregg Quartette” 








Bands 
of the 


GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 


Modern music finds a large place 
in Vermont. Outstanding in the 


| Burlington area are the Four Dots 


| (Tommy Stanziola, tenor sax and 


The acoustical correctness 
and the full rich tone pro- 
duced by these famous 
mouthpieces add _ brilliance 
to any performer’s playing. 
Precision-made from solid 
hard rod rubber—not 
molded. Try one yourself... 
you'll actually hear the dif- 
ference! 








Available in Four Facings for Clarinet: 
HS—HS*—S—HS** 
For Bb clarinet 
For Eb clarinet 


...each $12.00 


Available in three Facings for Saxo- 
phone: C—C*—D 


For Alto Sax ........ each $14.00 
For Tenor Sax each $16.00 
For Baritone Sax ... ~-each $25.00 


On Sale At Better Music Stores Everywhere 





DONATE YOUR BLOOD 
TO THE RED CROSS 
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' clarinet; Al Avakian, bass: Bill 


Keller, piano, vibes and vocals; 
Mike Martello, guitar) who appear 
nightly at the “Open Door.” The 
unit contributes fine jazz and good 
dance music at many of the local 
niteries as well as performing their 
own radio shows. 

Billed as “Vermont’s Smoothest 
Dance Band,” Bill Wannemacher 
and his Orchestra have been oper- 


| ating in Northern Vermont for the 


past five years. The personnel of 
the fourteen-piece group includes 
the following: Burt Sisco, Mike 
Martello, Stilly Millington, Bruce 
Bailey, Tempi Conner, Dick Per- 
vier. Hank Bredenberg, Jack Han- 
na, Bill Wannemacher, Cy Ferland, 
Burnie Smyle, Jimmy Howley, Paul 
Stevens, Tony Aja. Bill Wanne- 
macher also teaches instrumental 
music in the public school system 
of New York State. 

“The Four” recently lost its 
outstanding musician, Mahlon 
“Tempi” Conner (formerly of the 
Bobby Byrne Band) who has been 


signed with the Ralph Marterie 
Band as featured jazz trumpet solo- 
ist. This latter group has played at 
the Sombrero Night Club in Burl- 
ington for five years. 


The “Hal Gregg Quartette” (Hal 
Bessett, bass; Wayne Barrows, pi- 
ano; Hal Boutilier, sax; John 
Thomas, drums) known as the 
little band with the big show, pro- 
vides diversified showmanship and 
musicianship based on _ public 
choice. 

The “Chet Baker Quartet” has 
played weekly at the Club Rooms 
of the V.F.W. in -Burlington for 
several years. Members include 
Chet Baker, bass: Don Hayden, 
tenor sax; Earl Hartigan, piano: 
Robert Evarts, drums. 


Other prominent Vermont mu- 
sicians who have made names in 
the jazz idiom are: pianist Johnny 
Williams, presently with the Stan 
Getz group; Ray Dorey. former 
vocalist with Benny Goodman and 
presently a member of the WBZA 
radio staff in Boston; Dick Ken- 
ney, trombonist and arranger with 
Stan Kenton and now with Woody 
Herman. 


The Four Dots 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


Joe Biviano, master of accordion, 
finds his new La Tosca “superb” 








Joe Biviano and the new Gretsch-La Tosca “Eldorado” 


WABC (New York) staff man Joe Biviano is far more than just an accordionist 
of magnificent talent and national repute — he is also a composer of notable 
background music for movies and TV...soloist and director on radio and TV 
.. guest artist with the N.Y. Philharmonic. His recent album of “Accordion 
Duets” with Tony Mecca is accordion as you seldom hear it... colorful, rhyth- 
mic, varied. Amazingly, Joe finds time to run a successful accordion school. 
“The accordion I play muet be rich in tone,” says Joe, “extra fast, quiet and 
dependable in action, and a masterwork of beauty...that’s why I chose the 
superb new La Tosca Eldorado. For the complete Gretsch-La Tosca catalog, 
write Freo. Gretscn, Dept. IM 555, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 








- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 




































Here's excellence of performance through skillful 
craftsmanship. . .For 48 years, professionals and 
beginners have demanded Kaplan Strings, for faithful 
tone quality and constant fidelity of sound. 
Your dealer will proudly tell you more about 
Kaplan's TRU-STRAND “Maestro” and “Red-O-Ray” 
strings for violin, viola, cello and bass... 
KAPLAN STRINGS ore 
precision wound and 
polished. ; 
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VIOLINISTIC MISCHIEF 


In every good orchestra we have what is known as the lighter 
side of the work—tricks and practical jokes which musicians play 
upon one another in a spirit of friendly fun. Everyone who has 
played in an orchestra, for example, is familiar with the humorist 
who suddenly starts counting measures in a loud whisper during a 
forty-measure rest. However at the thirty-fifth measure he says 
“thirty-six” and so on. This is apt to confuse an inexperienced 
player and cause him to enter alone on the thirty-ninth measure. 
This joke is particularly effective during a concert, when a solitary 
entrance is certain to call the conductor’s attention to that player’s 
enthusiasm and eagerness. 

Another useful device for inducing wrong entrances is to raise 
the violin and bow suddenly and prematurely, thus causing no little 
confusion among those who are not counting measures, and even 
with those who are. 


Tricks With the Violin 


No less effective for general morale are tricks to be played on 
the violinist who leaves his seat for several minutes during a rehearsal 
or pit performance. 

The simplest and best known is the removal of the violin and 
(or) bow. This is usually successful in preventing him from playing 
for a while—and if he has‘ any experience he will go at once to the 
tympani, under which instrument his own is sure to be. 

Another traditional trick is the insertion of pennies or other 
small, hard objects through the / hole of the violin. This transforms it 
suddenly into a kind of percussion instrument, and unless the score 
calls for this at the moment the violinist must sit very still until he 
can find time to remove said objects. 

The oldest trick known is the mistuning of the violin. However, an 
experienced musician finding his instrument out of tune can usually 
retune it in a few seconds, thus rendering the trick ineffective. There 
are four ways known to prevent a rapid retuning which I shall list 
here in order of their comparative effectiveness: 


1. The Reverse Wind. This consists in winding the strings 
backward on the pegs so that when the violinist turns the 
peg up the string goes down and vice versa. This will slow 
down the tuning somewhat. 

2. The Venetian Peg-Switch. This is so-called because it was 
first tried in the Venice Opera in 1623 at a performance of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo. It consists in shifting strings from one 
peg to another so that when the player turns the E string peg 
he finds himself tuning the G string, and so on. This can be 
combined very effectively with the Reverse Wind (see above). 

3. The Gewandhaus Zwei Auf Eins. This consists simply in 
winding two strings on the same peg. Despite its apparent 
simplicity this can cause more confusion than certain more 
complicated devices. 
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4. The fourth method is the most effective of all but it has the 
shortcoming of being misconstrued as an unfriendly act and 
so I shall not list it among these good-natured jokes. 


The Mysteriously Knotted Bow Hair Trick 


With respect to the bow there are many useful procedures, 
the most clever being the Mysterious Knotted Bow Hair Trick. This 
one I discovered through personal experience because it was once done 
to my bow hair when I left my seat in the orchestra pit to watch 
the stage performance during a twenty-minute orchestra break. 

The operation requires skill and at least five minutes to perform. 
1. One hair is removed from the bow and carefully knotted in several 
places. The ends of this knotted hair are then tied to the ends of 
another hair, which are still attached to the bow. If this is carefully 
done you have a bow hair which is no longer than the others, which 
looks like the others but which is full of knots. I am told that the 
expression on my face when | returned to the pit and found that I 
could only play bouncing bows was very interesting. 

This trick was first tried at the Paris Opera in 1825 on M. Dulain, 
a pupil of Baillot, and was very effective because it interfered some- 
what with M. Dulain’s solo. The name of the man who tied the 
knots is not known to this day. 

As I have pointed out earlier, there are many other worthwhile 
tricks of varying effectiveness but ones which have the drawback that 
for some reason they have been known to incite certain over-sensitive 
people to homicidal violence. They will therefore not be described in 
this column, since our chief aim is the fostering of camaraderie and 
good fellowship. 


Mendelssohn Violin Concerto Fingering Problem 


Best fingerings sent in to the following passage will be published 


in this column: 
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Nat Portnoff’s Orchestra returns to the Homestead Hotel in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in March. Members include Nat Portnoff, piano and leader; Al 
Pollick, drums (he joined the New Orleans Symphony in December); Bill 
Riser, saxophone; Marce] Franchoise, bass; Louis DeSio, violin. 
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MAKE USE OF YOUR OLD MOUTHPIECES 


WOODWIND’'S FAMOUS REFACING SERVICE 








Weoodwind's mouthpiece experts, all specialists in 
the design and facture of thpi . con 


moke your . Pp eee 
usable and modern! 

















They work with precision machinery and instru- 
ments, accurate to one tenth of 1/1000th of an 
inch, to moke every refacing job o perfect one. 
















Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Re- 
gordiess of the make, regardless of its age, our 
refacing experts can make it as good os new... 
in some cases achieving a result that almost? 














REFACING ANY RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECE 


$3.00 


REFACING ANY METAL 
OR GLASS MOUTHPIECE 


$4.00 


(Prices for special facings will 
be quoted upon request.) 


NOTE: When sending mouthpieces for refac- 
ing, please furnish complete instructions re- 
gording lay and tip opening desired. Better 
still, tell us whot stondord mouthpiece facing 
you wish to have copied. Becouse of our low 
prices, all refocing jobs must be considered 
finol. PLEASE ENCLOSE 15c RETURN POSTAGE. 


(if you're in Mew York, come and see ws persencily about your 


mouthpiece problems.) 


os 


equals a Woodwind thpiece, dependent of 
course upon the quality of the brand sent in, 











Me Yo ecatriyl 6 CMptH Y 


DEPT. B-555, 601 WEST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





NOW ---BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER | 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type | 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 


your tasks—a machine designed solely to ‘ype 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


pre 




















bs aoe 


co. | 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITE 





LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
wont STRINGS woee 


ng with the Golden Tone 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 
FPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 











DALBEY’S OILS 
have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 

For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 


% %& American pianist John Brown- 
ing and Canadian violinist Betty- 
Jean Hagen were named April 11 
as the winners of the sixteenth an- 
nual competition for the award of 
the Edgar M. Leventritt Founda- 
tion. John Browning, born in 
Denver, Colorado, is currently a 
student at Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic. Betty-Jean Hagen, a native of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, is a 
graduate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Toronto. 


%% Frederic Tedesco, Maryland 
accordionist, teacher and com- 
poser, was recently judged the 
first place winner in an original 
accordion composition sponsored 
by the “World Accordion Review” 
magazine of London, England. The 
prize-winning selection, entitled 
“Nocturne,” will be published in 
England, and there will be a public 
performance of it in London. The 
composer will also receive a cash 
award. 


%% As part of the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Mozart, the University of IIli- 
nois School of Music will bring 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor 
of the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of London, England, to the 
campus as visiting lecturer and 
conductor. 


%*%* Richard Loucks’ anthem, the 
117th Psalm, has been chosen as 
the winning composition in the 
| contest sponsored by the Choir of 
the First Methodist Church of 
Hollywood. Mr. Loucks is assis- 
tant professor of music at Pomona 


| College. 
%%& The United Temple Chorus 


announces its Ninth Annual Ernest 











Adrian Holmes 
School Music Festival 
(See page twenty-five) 


Bloch Award Competition for a 
work for three-part women’s cho- 
rus, the text to be taken from or 
related to the Old Testament, with 
or without incidental solo. The 
award offers an honorarium of 
$150.00, publication by the Mer- 
cury Music Corporation, and a pre- 
miere performance by the United 
Temple Chorus at their Spring 
Concert. Deadline for all entries 
is November 15, 1955. For in- 
formation, write The United Tem- 
ple Chorus, Box 84, Woodmere, 
New York. 


%*% %* Claus Adam, former cellist of 
the New Music String Quartet, 
is joining the Juilliard Quartet, 
in place of Arthur Winograd, its 
original cellist. Mr. Winograd has 
resigned to devote himself to con- 
ducting. 











@ Memorial Day is Buddy Poppy Day. Honor those who 
died on foreign battlefields by bringing aid to those who 
fought beside them. When you buy your V.F.W. Buddy Poppy 
you may feel proud that you are helping some veteran who 
is urgently in need. Liberal donations in buying Buddy Poppies 
is one of the best means within reach for helping to shoulder 
one’s responsibilities to needy veterans of all wars. 
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CHA-CHA-CHAS 


ORCHESTRATIONS AT THEIR BEST 


Title Arranger 
TREMENDO CHA-CHA-CHA Joe Loco 
Rodgers and Hart’s 
“MANHATTAN” MAMBO Joe Loco 
WHAT A DIFF’RENCE A 
DAY MADE MAMBO Joe Loco 
CHA-CHA-CHA No. 5 Joe Loco 


BALLIN’ THE JACK 


MAMBO Perez Prado 
PIEL CANELA Alfredo Mendez 
(The Chi-Chi) 
CHA-CHA-CHA Alfredo Mendez 
AMOR Y MAS AMOR _ Graham Prince 
MONDONGO Rene Hernandez 


MAMBO AT THE WALDORF 
George Snowhill 


OOOH! (Listen Baby) 
George Snowhill 


Price 
$1.00 each 
EDWARD B. MARKS 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Bidg. Radio City N. Y. 














Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 














£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 
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BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 

For Free Circulars Write to: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 








MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most populer standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 

*& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers". 

%& "Song Hits through the Years"’... The 
Outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR $1 .00 


COPY TODAY 
50c Edition Also Available 






VITA 


oa ne 
RAY DE 


36 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 





Or See Your Local Music Dealer 
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MARTIN SCHEIDECKER 


Martin Scheidecker, charter 
member of Local 289, Dubuque, 
Iowa, believed to be the oldest 
band musician in the United States, 
passed away on March 16 after an 
illness of four months at the age 
of ninety-seven. 

Mr. Scheidecker began his band 
activity in 1874 when he became 
a member of the Dubuque Julian 
Band, which was later known as 
the Dubuque Cornet Band and then 
the Dubuque Community Band. He 
was a master of the double B-flat 
bass tuba and appeared in over 
sixty consecutive Memorial Day 
parades. He was active in the 
band until about two years ago. 


W. H. DAVISON 

William H. (Ruby) Davison, 
eighty-three-year-old past president 
and life member of Local 223, 
Steubenville, Ohio, passed away on 
March 9. He had joined the local 
on October 6, 1902, this shortly 
after its charter was issued. 

Music was his first love and he 
traveled throughout the area bring- 
ing entertainment to many at 
dances, county fairs and at the old 
Opera House in Steubenville. A 
trombone and bass horn player, 
Mr. Davison was one of the last 
remaining members of the old Pat- 
ton Band, a musical organization 
in the Steubenville area during the 
late 1900’s and 1920’s. Also he 
was a member of the old Citizens 
Band, the Sixth Ward Band, and 
the American Legion Band. 

When Local 223 celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary last year, Mr. 
Davison was honored as being one 
of its oldest members. 


MAYHEW LESTER LAKE 
Mayhew Lester Lake, editor of 


music, arranger and pioneer com- 
poser of symphonic musical back- 
grounds for motion pictures, died 
March 16 after a brief illness at 
the age of seventy-five. He was a 
member of Local 802, New York 
City. 

He played violin and piano in 
vaudeville while still in his teens. 
At the age of sixteen he joined the 
Boston Symphony, but later re- 
turned to the theatrical field. 

In his sixty years as a musician 
he published more than 3,000 
arrangements and compositions. 
For thirty-five years Mr. Lake was 
editor-in-chief of band and orches- 
tral music for Carl Fischer, Inc., 
music publishers. He also taught 
orchestration at the New York 
University. He was author of sev- 
eral text books, including “The 
American Band Arranger.” Among 
his musical works are “Evolution 
of Dixie,” “Love Suite,” “Indian 
Summer Suite,” “Evolution of 
Yankee Doodle” and an opera, 
Salem. 


PIETRO A. CIPOLLONE 
Pietro A. Cipollone, a member 


of Local 77, Philadelphia, a teach- 
er and composer, passed away 
January 26, 1955. Born October 
21, 1889, in Tocco Casauria, Pro- 
vince of Chieti, Italy, he emigrated 
to the United States in 1913. 

Through his organization of 
bands and the teaching of all in- 
struments, he enjoyed wide esteem. 
He organized and directed bands 
in Hammonton, New Jersey, Mt. 
Carmel, Pennsylvania, -.Tamaqua, 
Pennsylvania, and other cities. His 
compositions include an overture, 
symphonic marches, a serenade 
and military marches. 


MARK S. MORE 


Mark S. More, aged seventy-five, 
died at Ionia Hospital, Ionia, 
Michigan, on March 11. 

Mr. More joined Local 103, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 11, 1916. 
As a trumpeter he played with 
numerous’ dance bands and was 
also a member of the Franklin 
Post No. 1 American Legion Band. 
He went on Local 103’s retirement 
list October 7, 1931. 

Surviving is his widow Georgia 
C. More. 

(Continued on next page) 











THE ACCORDION 
LOSES ITS CHAINS 


with the 








“Gig” Nolan — 3 
the Electroch 


BONVICI N 
“ELECTROCHORD” 


Twenty-Five Years Ahead 
In the Accordion Field. 


A “Spare Tire” on Each Reed. 
eo 





No more bellows 

No more physical exertion 

Electrically controlled but NOT 
Electronic 

Easily portable 

Instant response with foot pedal 


The Originators of the 
“ELECTROCHORD” 
* 


BONVICINI 


“MEDIACHORD” 
for Pianists and Organists 


41 KEYS 
(Half an Electrochord) 





We also offer a complete line of the 
world’s LK ell: 





finest ace 

gether with a complete repair service 
department, including complete tuning 
of the accordion. 





Write for Literature. 


BONVICINI ACCORDIONS 


617 15th Street Denver 2, Colo. 














Sieg Larsen 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 
























WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
* DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 






® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 


® See your local dealer 
or write: 


Dept. 4 
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HARL McDONALD 


Harl McDonald, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, a com- 
poser of serious music for more 
than twenty years, and a member 
of Local 77, Philadelphia, died on 
March 30 from the effects of a 
heart attack during the filming of 
a commercial motion picture on the 
stage of Princeton University’s Mc- 
Carter Theater. He was stricken 
just as he wheeled about from a 
piano for a close-up in which he 
was to speak into an overhead 
microphone while facing grinding 
cameras. He was fifty-five. 

Dr. McDonald had been en- 
gaged in handling the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s affairs during one 
of its heaviest seasons, while at 
the same time perfecting plans for 
a four-week European tour of the 
orchestra. 

A native of Boulder, Colorado, 
Dr. McDonald came to Philadel- 
phia in 1924 to join the faculty of 
the Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy. In 1926 he went to the Uni- 
_ versity of Pennsylvania as a lec- 

turer and later became head of the 
university’s music department. In 
1939, he took over the Philadelphia 
Orchestra management. 

Previously, he taught at the 
Academie Tournefort, in Paris. Dr. 
McDonald began studying the pi- 
ano at the age of four and com- 

sed his first score three years 
ater. From 1917 to 1922 he 
studied at the University of Red- 
lands, the University of Southern 
California, the University of Leip- 
zig and later under private tutor- 
ship in Berlin. He had published 
more than one hundred musical 
scores. 


Cc. E. FORDYCE 

Clarinetist Charles E. Fordyce, 
sixty, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack on March 13. He had served 
as President of Local 31, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, for several years and 


for the last thirteen years as its 
Secretary. He had attended four- 
teen conventions. 

In 1945, Mr. Fordyce formed a 
musical group known as the “Rube 
Band” and performed with this 


organization at many functions. 


DOMINIC MAURO 


On November 1, Dominic Mauro, 
twenty-seven-year-old member of 
Local 107, Ashtabula, Ohio, and 
popular dance band musician (ac- 
cordion and trumpet), was killed 
instantly in an automobile acci- 
dent. He was returning to his home 
from Lakeside Hall in Ashtabula 
County after playing an engage- 
ment with Al Pape’s Orchestra. 


ALBERTUS E. SLACK 


Albertus E. Slack, eighty-two, 
passed away December 16 in a 
Grand Rapids hospital after a long 
illness. He was a life member of 


Local 504, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


WILLIAM J. FINK 

William J. Fink, member of the 
Fink family of musicians and 
member of Local 154, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, passed away 
recently at the age of eighty. 

Mr. Fink was director of the 
Antlers Hotel Orchestra for twenty- 
six years; director of Fink’s Or- 
chestra, which played for many 
years at the Burns Theatre, now 
the Chief Theatre; directed Sun- 
day concerts at Stratton Park; and 
for a number of years an orches- 
tra at the Alta Vista Hotel. He was 
well known in the East, having 
layed several seasons at the Hotel 

udolph in Atlantic City under 
James Fulton. He traveled for a 
time with the New England Opera 
Company. Before coming to Colo- 
rado Springs in 1900, he resided 
in Canton, Ohio, and became a 
charter member of the Thayer 
Band there. 


SYDNEY R. GRIFFITH 

Local 554, Lexington, prepared 
a memorial recently for its one- 
time president, Sydney R. Griffith, 
who departed this life February 


' 22, 1955. 


It states, in: part: “In his death, 
the Lexington Musicians’ Associa- 
tion lost a valued friend, a fine mu- 
sician and good citizen who de- 
voted most of his life to the ad- 
vancement of music. As organizer 
and director of school bands, he 
started hundreds of young people 
on musical careers and among 
them won lasting friendships.” 

Mr. Griffith was president of 
Local 554 for eight years, during 


which period he attended the Inter- 
national Conventions as a delegate 
from his local. 


ALFRED TROYANO 


Alfred Troyano, sixty-one, for- 
mer secretary-business agent of Lo- 
cal 248, Paterson, New Jersey, 
passed away recently at his home 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Troyano played the trumpet 
and saxophone in dance bands in 
his younger years. Shortly after 
Mr. Troyano became a member of 
Local 248, he was elected a member 
of the board of directors and sub- 
sequently was chosen as secretary 
and business agent, which position 
he held for fifteen years. In the 
days when vaudeville flourished 
and movie houses employed many 
musicians, he was instrumental in 
negotiating contracts with theater 
operators. He was made a life 
member of the local after suffering 
a stroke five years ago and was a 
director at the time of his death. 
Mr. Troyano also attended many 
conventions as a delegate. 


HENRY WOELBER 

Henry Woelber, eighty-one-year- 
old member of Local 9, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and veteran trom- 
bone player of the Boston Opera 
and symphony orchestras and of 
many Boston theaters, passed away 
on February 12. 

Born in Monmouth, Illinois, Mr. 
Woelber first played in the town 
band and the village theater or- 
chestra. His work with many the- 
atrical and concert companies had 
taken him all over the United States 
and Canada, but the greater part of 
his life had been spent in Boston, 
playing in the orchestras of the 
Park, the Colonial, the old Keith, 
Tremont and Hollis Street theaters, 
and of the Boston Opera House. He 
had also contributed articles on 
music to various periodicals, in- 
cluding the /nternational Musician. 
He was a member of the office staff 
of the Financial Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Thomas F. Gamble. 

Mr. Woelber had the distinction 
of being one of the few American- 
born musicians to play in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Gericke. In 1934 he was 
appointed by Joseph P. Carney, 
the state ERA administrator, to 
organize the Emergency Relief 
Administration Music Project. 


IRVING H. WEEKS 

Irving H. Weeks, sixty-seven, 
life member of Local 594, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, died on March 
30. 


He was a member of the original 
orchestra which toured with the 
silent movie, “Birth of a Nation.” 
After Mr. Weeks came to Battle 
Creek he played trombone with 
orchestras at both the Post and 





Bijou theaters and was a member 


of the Kellogg Company Band. 


DR. ALEXANDER LESLIE 


Dr. Alexander Leslie, founder 
and music director of the Spring- 
field Orchestra Association, died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage Feb- 
ruary 23, in Springfield Hospital. 
He was a member of Local 171, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Leslie, a 1934 New England 
Conservatory graduate who stud- 
ied the violin under Louis Krasner, 
was schooled in conducting by the 
late Serge Koussevitzky and by 
Richard Burgin, present associate 
conductor and concert master of 
the Boston Symphony. 

In 1938, he returned to his native 
town in Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
where he founded the Pioneer 
Valley Symphony, Young People’s 
Symphony, and Music Center. 
After six years as director of these 
activities, Dr. Leslie came _ to 
Springfield where, in 1944, he 
founded the Springfield Orchestra 
Association. 

To provide the community with 
complete musical availability, Dr. 
Leslie began the Springfield Sym- 
phony, Young People’s Symphony, 
and Symphony Chorus, under the 
aegis of the Association. In only 
eleven seasons, Dr. Leslie lifted 
the three facets to admired and 
respected places in the community 
and music world at large. 

He led the major orchestra to 
new heights. He stimulated musi- 
cal interest and talent in youth- 
ful players through the junior 
symphony. He nurtured the chorus 





to widespread renown for its per- 
formances of such works as Han- 
del’s Messiah and the Verdi and 
Berlioz Requiems, the last of which 
the chorus performed with the 
Boston Symphony at the Tangle- 
wood Music Festival this past 
Summer. 

Throughout his too-short career, 
Alexander Leslie worked tirelessly 
in the interests of music. He gave 
his life to its furtherance. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a son, and a 
daughter. 
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Top to bottom: 


Ray Marks Orchestra opposed i the dc tive at Manoir du Lac, 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, :R Cloutier, piano; Ray Marks, trumpet, 
sax, clarinet and vocals; Joe ad Johnny Christie, sax and clarinet; Rene Savard, 
Spanish and Hawaiian guitars; Jacques Bertrand, trumpet; Claude Arcand, drums. 








The Four Tones of Ogden, Utah, were organized in September, 1946, and now play at 
the Washiki Club in downtown Ogden. Left to right: Herb Hillier, drums; Jiggs Van 
Limburg, trumpet; Darrell B. Tillitson, double bass; Budd W. Workman, piano. 





Colie Stoltz Orchestra, one of the foremost orchestras in Memphis, T , has 
been among the leading musical units of the South for twenty years. 


Johnny Long and his Band of the Southland is another of Memphis’ outstanding 
bands. Johnny was the leader of the first jazz concert at the Overton Park Shell in 
1949 and has been requested to direct the jazz concert in the Summer of 1955. 


We are glad to be able to include photographs of Colie Stoltz’ Orchestra and Johnny 
Long’s Band this month since lack of space forbade their inclusion among Tennessee 
bands in the February issue. 
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Says 


COLUMBIA RECORDING ARTIST 


WITH OVER 10 MILLION RECORD SALES 
TO HIS CREDIT 








i. 
THE NEW WURLITZER ORGAN 
HAS LIGHTNING RESPONSE 
AND THE FINEST TONE OF 
ANY ORGAN. 


| AM RECORDING ALL 
MY NEW RELEASES ON THE 
WURLITZER. 


— THE FINEST ENTERTAINMENT 
INSTRUMENT IN THE BUSINESS 














WuRLiIZER ORGANS 


MUSIC’S RICHEST VOICE 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
- NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 








(Continued from. page nine) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Approximately 145 Resolutions and a considerable number of 
recémmendations from the Executive Council were referred to com- 
mittees and processed by the usual routine of the Convention. 


ORATORY—MESSAGES 


Many speakers—political, scientific, governmental and labor— 
were heard. Their utterances make up most of the printed pages of 
the proceedings. Among them, Omer Becu, President International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; Harold E. Stassen, Director of 
Foreign Operations Administration; James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor of the United States; David A. Morse, Director General of the 
ILO; Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under-Secretary Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare of the United States; Doctor Karl Gruber, 
Austrian Ambassador to the United States; J. Albert Woll, General 
Counsel for AFL and one of the attorneys for the American Federation 
of Musicians; Moshe Bitan, American Representative of Histadrut; 
Seeborn P. Collins, National Commander of the American Legion; 
Anne P. Kelsey, National President Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor; J. Scott Milne, President International Labor Press; Hon. 
Luis Munoz Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico; Edmundo F. Nolasco, 
Executive Vice-President Federation of Free Workers, Philippine 
Islands; Irving Brown, Representative of AFL in Europe; and Major- 
General Melvin Maas, USMC, retired. Many telegrams were also 
received from widely scattered places. 


HIGHLIGHT OF THE CONVENTION 


The Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, addressed the Convention at 10:00 A. M., September 20th. A 
special program of music had been prepared by Thomas Ranford 
and William J. Bassett of the Los Angeles Central Labor Council, 
and John te Groen, President of our Local 47. A great orchestra 
conducted by David Rose, with Frances McCann, soprano, played a 
grand concert. After the President had been introduced, the National 
Anthem was rendered in a manner not to be forgotten. When it had 
finished, the President began his speech with the following words: 

“President Meany and my fellow Americans: I hope you allow me 
to say first that when I hear any meeting or Convention, or a session 
of a Convention, open with a beautiful invocation and such a rendering 
of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ you do something to the emotions of 
an old soldier’s heart that leaves him a little bit speechless.” 

His speech was not long but was listened to with quiet attention. 
He reiterated his pledge to get away from the “union busting” pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, explaining that the vote of the Senate 
had delayed the action; that he regretted this and would recommend 
again to the Congress that appropriate action be taken. I am sure 
this speech had appeared in the public press and | will not go into 
further detail. The President was enthusiastically received, and I am 
sure he was deeply impressed. President Meany made an eloquent 
and appropriate reply. 


MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE 


A list of twenty or more former officers and delegates who had 
passed away since the last Convention (including Mrs. William Green, 
widow of the late President of the AFL) was read. On the call for 
additional names not included in the list, our delegation announced 
the passing of Angelo Rex Riccardi, former member of the Inter- 
national Executive Board of AFM and long First Assistant to President 
Petrillo. For some reason unknown, his name does not appear in the 
proceedings of the Convention. 

On the last day of the Convention, President Meany introduced 
a group of young Chinese soldiers who were prisoners in the Korean 
war. They were sent from slave labor camps in Communist China 
into the so-called Communist voluntary army that took part in the 
attack on South Koreans. They were inducted into the Army and at 
the conclusion of the negotiations it was made possible for them 
to decide for themselves whether they wanted to return to their home 
lands or whether they wanted to go in freedom to some other 
land. They decided not to go back to Communist China but went 
instead to Formosa and to freedom. One of them, Hu Shu-Kwang, 
addressed the Convention. He told of the various lies told to them 
by the Communists and the cruelties practised by them, also the lack 
of food: At the end of the address he stated: 
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“I shall net burden you with the ordeal we went through during 
a period of three years in various points in Korea. I only wish to 
say that we were quartered in barbed wire camps of 500 men to a 
camp. We spent almost three years in them. The camps were not in 
communication with one another. In the end, when the final count 
was taken, 14,343 out of some 19,000 of us refused to be sent back. 
This works out to some 75 per cent. It seems to us that this is a 
measure of how the Communist tyranny in China is being regarded 
by the people. It gives the lie to those who say that Communism has 
come to stay in China. 

“One of the American friends we met here said: “Why, these 
boys reject Communism because they are Chinese.’ Yes, we are 
Chinese, and Communism is anything but Chinese.” 

President Meany made an excellent response to the soldiers, 
closing with the statement . . . “there is no compromise between 
human decency and human brutality.” 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


This organization is very much alive and is proceeding with plans 
which are being amplified. The Executive Council discussed this 
matter in its report and explanations were made on the floor of the 
Convention. Full statements were made concerning its revenue and 
expenditures. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 


A number of the Vice-Presidents of the AFL were from time to 
time called to preside over the Convention, including President James 
C. Petrillo. He understands what to do as a presiding officer and I 
need make no further comment except to say that this is the first 
time any delegate of the AFM ever presided over an AFL Convention. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


All the officers were re-elected, including our James C. Petrillo 
as Twelfth Vice-President. Since the Convention there has been a 
vacancy in the Executive Council and I think he is now Eleventh 
Vice-President. 


NEXT CONVENTION 


The next Convention of the American Federation of Labor will 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, during September, 1955. The current 
Convention changed the Convention date from the third Monday to 
the third Thursday in September. 


COURTESIES 


Local Committees in Los Angeles furnished plenty of entertain- 
ment for the Delegates and their ladies and guests. Local 47 AFM of 
Los Angeles was very kind to our delegation. Every one of us 
appreciated the attention shown us by the local, and its officers and 
members have our sincere thanks for what they did. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Adjournment sine die was reached at 4:10 P. M., Monday, 
September 27, 1954, after the singing of “God Bless America” led by 
Vice-President William C. Doherty. 





LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


IN APPRECIATION 

When Local 303, Lansing, Michigan, presented an evening of 
dance music through a grant from the Music Performance Trust Funds 
of the Recording Industry, they received the following letter of appre- 
ciation from Class Advisor Thelma Lamb, on behalf of the Okemos 
Consolidated School: 

“The junior class of Okemos High School and Mrs. Kelly and I, 
class advisors, wish to express our sincere appreciation for the band 
provided by the coopefation of Local 303 of the American Federation 
of Musicians through a grant from the Music Performance Trust Funds 
of the Recording Industry for our all-high dance on Friday evening, 
February 11. 

“We greatly enjoyed the music of Ed Berry and his Band and 
appreciated their courtesy and good spirit. Approximately two hun- 
dred students and guests made a capacity crowd for us. We heard 
many fine comments about the party. 

“We are surely grateful to all of you who assisted us in having 
such an enjoyable party.” 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





America’s top favorite Chet Atkins 
raves about playing ease and 
tone of his new Gretsch guitars 





Chet Atkins and his Gretsch Guitar 


Chet Atkins’ very special brand of guitar playing goes over as big in 
Boston, Mass., as in Grand Ole Opry at Nashville, Tennessee. Busy Chet 
also records regularly for RCA Victor — his inimitable “San Antonio Rose” 
is something to hear! (Also his album, “Stringin’ Along With Chet Atkins”, 
EPB3163.) Chet’s flexible style finds perfect outlet on his new Chet Atkins 
model Gretsch guitars— one with a solid body, one a hollow body type. 
Both feature a built-in tremolo and slim body, and: the slim neck that 
Chet Atkins calls “the greatest help for any guitarist’s fingers...they sure do 
keep mine relaxed”. Try these new Gretsch Chet Atkins models yourself -- the 
same guitars that Chet himself plays. Write for information to Frep. Gretscu, 
Dept. IM-555, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,N.Y. 








Introducing the LOTTOLA Mouthpiece 
for TRUMPET, CORNET and TROMBONE 
“The World’s Finest Precision-Built Mouthpiece” 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 








@ BILLY BUTTERFIELD @ WALTER MERCURIO @ TONY FAZO 

@ BOBBY HACKETT ® EDDIE BERT ®@ SKIP LAYTON 

@ LES ELGART ® JOHNNY GRASSI @ JOHNNY FALLSTICH 
@ VERNON BROWN @ RUBY BRAFF ® AL MATTALIANO 


—and many other leading brass artists 
Ask yeur faverite DEALER 
FREE “*ON-THE-JOB” 
/ TRIAL ARRANGEMENT 
Ne Obligation 


"a 
s \ Products 40 BEECH STREET 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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RECT 
be, $2-08 sincss Lubricant made co 
A for Instruments mraw ! 
Odorless, Smooth and Long-Lasting. AEG 
The only Oil sold directly to musi- ae any RAWHIDE ads* 
cians. cash, check, or M. O. ere a pRUuMHE 
TOP QUALITY 





Sesso Products Co. 
2490 W. 79th Ave., Phila. 38, Pa. 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST FIVE 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 





Ali cast aluminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 
ping. Rubber feet to prevent Control 
sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 


Volume control is up and down and 
tone conrol is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price 855.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 














SUPRO& HATIONAL GUITARS 


VAI 








TROMBONISTS 


RH TROMBONE CREAM is the best lubricant 
for new or “old trombone slides. Used and 
rec by di trombonists and 
teachers everywhere. Packed in a tube for 
easy carrying and application. 

Send 50c, Check or Money Order to: 
RH TROMBONE CREAM CO. 
BOX 157 HARMON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.s. Dealers’ inquiries invited. 











MALLETS REWOUND 


Vibraharp, Marimba and Xylophone 
$1.25 per pair, postpaid 
Cc. A. BROWN 
50 Laurel Avenue, Schenectady 4, N. Y. 
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Official Business compucn 10 DATE 





BASS STRINGS 


DON RUSSO has the string that 
suits your need. 
» Ruwalue BRAND 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 22, Sedalia, Mo.—President, 
— Meredith, 1100 So. Ohio. Phone 
l 

Local 112, Danville, Va.—President, 
William Marks, 702 Edwin Court. Phone 
2816-M. 

Local 161, Washington, D. C.—Presi- 
dent, Sam Jack Kaufman, 1105 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Zone 6. 

Local 217, Jefferson City, Mo.—Presi- 
dent, Clarence Mueller, 608 Washington. 
Secretary, Norman W. Kolar, Schott 
Road, Star Route No. 2. 

Local 233, Wenatchee, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, James Reems, Route 4, Oak St. 

cane 295, Pocatello, Idaho—Presi- 
dent, E. A. Lenroot, 1338 South Fourth 


St. 

Local 395, Port Angeles, Wash. 
President, Francis Brooks, 1033 East 
Ninth St. 

Local 397, Grand Coulee, Wash.— 
President, Glen Thomas, Ephrata, Wash. 
Secretary, Bonita Borst, Grand Coulee, 
Wash. 

Local 491, Virgin Islands, U.S. A. — 
Secretary, Albert Lewis, P. O. Box 1027, 
St. Thomas, V. I. 4 

Local 498, Missoula, Mont.,—Secre- 
tary, Robert E. Johnson, P. O. Box 576. 

Local 575, Batavia, N. Y.—President, 
Joseph Rodon, 9 Williams St. 

Local 686, Rapid City, S. D..—Secre- 
tary, Leo H. Stroh, 302 East St. Anne. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 


OF OFFICERS 
Local 13, Troy, N. Y.—Secretary, 
Albert G. Lottridge, 


Rooms 220-221, 
Hotel Troy, Troy, N. Y. 

Local 188, Butler, Pa.—President, 
Clyde A. Hartung, 311 Federal St. 


Local 412, Idaho Fails, [daho—Secre- 
tary, Emery R. Widowson, 176 West 19th 
St. 


CHANGE OF CONFERENCE 
: OFFICER 
MID-WEST CONFERENCE 


President George E. Murk, 32 Glen- 
wood Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE OF 
LOCALS MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Southern 

Conference of Locals, will be held in the 

Ohio Room of the Statler Hotel, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, Saturday and Sunday, June 

4, 5. Opening session at 2:00 P. M., 

Saturday, June 4 

All locals within the jurisdiction of 

the conference are invited. 

Steve E. Grunhart, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Herncir, Guss, former member, Local 
20, Denver, Colo. 


Mayborn (Mayburn), Jerry, former 
member Local 806, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Nicolace, Alfonso, member Local 802, 
New York, N. Y 

Waiwaiole, Dick, member 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above is requested to communicate 
immediately with Secretary Leo Clues- 


Local 6, 





mann, 220 Mt. Pleasant Aye., Newark 
4, N. J. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


The following ex-members of the 
Stan Kenton Orchestra: Edward Bert, 
trombone; Ray Borden, Saxophone; 
Robert Galbraith, Guitar; Mel Green, 
Saxophone; Dick Kenny, Trombone; 
Skip Layton, Trombone; William Leahy, 
Saxophone; Dave Matthews, Saxophone; 
Eddie Meyers, Saxophone; Jimmy 
Simms, Trombone; Miff Sines, Trumpet; 
Clyde Singleton, Bass; Joe Vernon, 
Drums; Marvin Weidler, Saxophone. 

These musicians are asked to imme- 
diately contact Mr. Don Morris, Record- 
ing Representative, Local 47, A. F.of M., 
os "eee Vine St., Los Angeles 38, 

alif. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anthony Stacklek (Tony Stack), mem- 
ber of Local 379, Easton, Pa. 


Anyone knowing of his whereabouts is 
requested to communicate immediately 
with President Wm. H. Seibel, Local 
379, A. F. of M., 128 South Ninth St., 
Easton, Pa. 


WARNING 


Members and Locals are asked to be 
on the alert for one Eldred Roy Benz 
(guitar, trombone) who is alleged to 
have absconded with personal property 
belonging to a member of the Federa- 
tion while in the jurisdiction of Local 
147, Dallas, Texas. Benz claims to be 
a member of Local 677, Honolulu, T. H. 





ON NATIONAL UNFAIR LIST 


VICTOR ZEMBRUSKI AND HIS 
POLISH POLKA BAND, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

This band plays engagements 
throughout New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Some members 
of the band are suspected of hold- 
ing membership in the Federation. 

Locals should report any knowl-{ 
edge of their activities to the office 
of National Secretary Cluesmann, and 
also notify all hall proprietors and 
organizations where they have en- 
gagements that they are not in good 
standing with the Federation. 


DEATH ROLL 


Battle Creek, Mich., Local 594—Irv- 
ing H. Weeks, William Kellogg. 

Bloomington, Ill., Local 102—John 
Barth, Joe Schneeberger 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—J. G. Knapp, 
Constant P. Fish. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154— 


Wm. J. Fink 
Local 10—Al E. Cope- 











Chicago, IIl., 
land, Guy B. Junes, Fernando Pisapia, 
Ed M. McConnell, G. Theo. (Ted) 
Johnson, Harry J. Maxwell, James Sor- 
riso, Warren F. Kennett, Lee O'Farrell, 
R. P. Whitney, Frank J. Novak, Jr. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Geo. F. Bel- 
linger, Lewis Bragg, Lawrence Otis 
Clark, Sr., Benny H. Kyte (Larry Paige), 
Isobel Stewart Root, Mary Elizabeth 
(Betty) Schmidt, Carl T. Stewart. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Local 289—Martin 
Scheidecker. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17—Mrs. Geo. A. 
Miller, Merle C. Quay. 

Gloucester, Mass., Local 324—Ever- 
ett Allen. 


D, $1.62; A, $2. 25; 
$6.93. SINGING STRINGS "(Concent Finest 


| Segcial ty String Cleaner’ 

50c. NYLON ty te tty 

RESORT SPECIAL ( , $1.50; 
$1.75; A, $3.25; 9.00. NEW 
ALLOY. METAL ‘STRINGS (Gut-like Log - 
G, $4.25; D, $4.75; A, $5.25; E, $5.75; Set, 

$18.00. & Strings same price as G Strin 
APTO ne oa ae String Gauge bbe, 


Send a Promptly Filled, 
ALT STRINGS GUARANTEED. 
APTO “the eeanans s friend” 


1. Jazz), G 












43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: Exeter 2-6444 








The amazing! 
ey EMCEE 





er’s publication, 
Contains inal material, 
Patter, Skits, - » Paro. 


Special offer of 7 different 
isoves and beck of hoaie 
5 cheats of cae ae 


a 
EMCEE, Desk 14 
Box 983, Chicago 90, iil, 


for sale: Band Instrument 
a Cl Repalr Shop 
will bie bui ding. 


Fully equipped. 
BOX 100, INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
39 Division Street Newark 2, N. J. 




















Symphony Conductors 


Plan your next season’s programs to in- 
clude original brass choir music. Both 
=, Sn a audience will welcome 

is idea rite for our -page catalog 
of brass music from all periods. 


ROBERT KING MUSIC COMPANY 
North Easton Massachusetts 














Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Flor- 
ence Akimoto. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., Local 568—Pete 
Bales. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Joseph 
Afonica. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Leo 
C. Bryant, Glen W. ‘Cadwell, George 
Goldkette, Robert E. Gunn, Oscar A. 
Rinnan, Sam Saxon, Cecil L. Stover, 
Gene Zemsay. 

some: Minn., Local 73—John 
W. Cafarelli, John Gatscha. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Frank B. 
Fischer. 

Missoula, Mont., Local 498—Leo J. 
Pauly. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Stanley Ko- 
sow, Frank Novak, Jr. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106 — 
Harry Foster. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Patrick 


. Flynn. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Lester 


Thebodo. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—L. May Gil- 
lette North. 

Racine, Wis., Local 42—John Adam- 
son, W. Floyd Jackson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Rud K. 
Stein, Russell W. Stein. 

Springfield, Ill, Local 19— Edith 
Alderson. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6 — 


Elena (Pinkey) Fontana, Mike J. Koch- 
man, Harry Cohen. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Leon For- 
rest Wells, Grady Locke, Harry Schwartz. 
Wausau, Wis., Local 480—Paul H. 
Buntrock. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Pasquale 





Hartford, Conn., Local 400—Albert 
D. Smith. 


Del Balzo, Marion S. Defini, Albert E. 
Curtis, Michael Bogyos. 
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New York, N. Y., Local 802—Hum- 
bert Pennino, Valentino Peretti, Bernard 
Grauer, Cecil Munroe, Charles N. Clark, 
Lew White, Stanley news, Reinhold 
Pfeiffer, Charles Parker, Jr., Sam Saxton, 
Julius Shaftel, Joseph Charles Gumb- 
man, Mayhew Lake, Louis L. Bernstein, 
Maurice Cuoio, Raphael Esposito, Frank 
J. Novak, Jr., Wilhelm Goethe, James 
D. ‘Slifer’ Lee, Louis Coffey, Esteban 
Aldana, Peter Kopelson, Gypsy Mischa 
Markoff, Albert W. Buschner, Harry J. 
Donnelly, Paul Albert Aron, Francesco 
DiGiacomo, Rose Meaker Bivens, Jacob 
Friedman, Michael Bauman, Alexander 
Dickstein, Jacob Prelich, Harold Siegel, 
Benj. H. Whitted, Harry Tardio, George 
W. Seibert, Lew Shilkret, Alfonso Mejia, 
Marty ‘Max’ Berger, Daniel Mendelsohn, 
Samuel Klass. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 

Mrs. Gloria D. Love, Newbern, Ala., 
$149.00. 

Cunningham and Tarrin Agency, Ru- 
bin Tarrin and Ralph Cunningham, 
Hollywood, Calif. No amount given. 

Elks Lodge, Pen City No. 503, John 
L. Slack, employer, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
$360.00. 

George Von Birgelen Ice Show, and 


George Arnold, Miami Beach, Fla., 
$150.00. 
Kent Williams, Pensacola, Florida, 
$2,799.79. 


Crystal Ball Restaurant, George Mar- 
cus, Mgr., Tampa, Fla., $230.00. 

1001 Club, Catherine Sommers, op- 
erator, West Palm Beach, Fla., $220.00. 

Villa Venice, Albert Bouche, em- 
ployer, Northbrook, Ill., $660.00. 

Lasister’s Gourmet, and Albert C. 
Lasister, Peoria, Ill., $230.00. 


Richard Bell, Indianapolis, Ind., $212. 

Bernie Lit Theatrical Agency (form- 
erly Playboy Talent Agency) Baltimore, 
Md., $208.75. 

White Rock Club, Inc., Rocco De Pas- 
quale, John Connolly, employers, Tewks- 
bury, Mass., $107.80. 

Tiff Grover, Flint, Mich., $217.50. 


Flame Bar, and Henry Greene, St. 
Paul, Minn., $110.00. 

All American Speed Derby, and King 
Brady, St. Louis, Mo., $510.50. 

Finlen Hotel, C. Pat Egan, manager, 
Butte, Mont., $1,147.50. 

Clarence Robinson, New York, N. Y., 
$85.00. 

Jimmy Ean, Brooklyn, N. Y., Eanco 
Corporation, Copiague, L. o e Y., Turf 
Club, Hempstead, L. L., , $178.75. 

New 22 Club, Andy ye em- 
ployer, Woodside, L. L, N. Y., $80.00. 

Club Trinidad, and Lenny Adelman, 
Dixie Grill, and Lenny Adelman, Man- 
hattan Lounge Co., and Lenny Adelman, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $331.80. 

Whisper Room, Reno Pinardo, em- 
ployer, Cleveland, Ohio, $168.50. 

Melody Inn Supper Club, Mildred 
A, Shultz, employer, Harrisburg, Pa., 
$600.00. 

Chateau Crillon, and Edmund Man- 
cini, Philadelphia, Pa., $495.35. 

Peacock Bar, and C. F. Walker, El 
Paso, Texas, $260.00. ‘ 

M. F. Sutherland, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $150.00. 

Fraternal Order of Elks, Grafton, W. 
Va., $321.72. 

La Comeur Restaurant, a W. S. 
Holt, Washington, D. C., 

Tin Pan Alley, Tom “racy - 
Milwaukee, Wis., $91.00. 

Casino Francais, Camille Laurin, 
owner, Montreal, Que., Can., $276.50. 
Charles Pappas, Montreal, Que., Can., 
and Miscellaneous, $270.00. 
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Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


SUSPENSIONS 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph 1. Abramo, James 
Athens, Harry C. Bay, George W. Bentley, Law- 
rence Berk, Leon Biganess, Harold Bioom, Regi- 
nald Boardman, Angelo Boncore, Louis Bonick, 
Leo Bornstein, Ruth W. Bridges, Leonard Burkat, 
Henri Butler, Phyllis Butler, Frank G. Cagliuso, 
Sidney S. Cahan, Victor i. Cahan, James J. Canty, 
John A. Carter, Maurice Cartoof, Helen M. Car- 
votta, Elford Caughey, David Chapman, Gilbert 
N. Clarke, John W. Coffey, Jr., John D. Corley, 
Jr., Arthur F. Cormier, Jr., Anthony Costa, 
Donald Costa, Edward J. Cotter, Louis Counihan, 
Buddy Courtney, Frank Cremarosa, Lincoln P. 
Crocker, Whitney Cronan, Patrick Cuccio, Robert 
Cutting. 

Anthony J. DaCunta, Joseph DaCunta, Jr., Ra- 
phale Del Sordo, Florence A. Del Tufo, Michael 
Ralph DeMattia, Edward DeMatteo, Wm. L. De- 
Veau, Jr., Anthony C. Dias, Louis G. DiBona, 
Charles DiPerri, Angelo DiTullio, Ralph S. Domin- 
guez, Raymond Dorey, Mayo Duca, Edward Jj. 
Dumas, Lydia Epifano, Don A. Falco, Joseph F. 
Fandel, Sam Fede, Ralph Ferrigno,’ Morris Frank- 
lin, Roy B. Frazee, Chester W. French, Jr., Joseph 
R. Fulginiti, Jr., Richard George, Loring E. Gil- 
more, Martin M. Goldman, Boris Goldovsky, Irv 
K. Goldstein, Hyman L. Gordon, Edward A. 
Greene, Albert L. Greenstein, Joseph L. Gulli, 
Manning Hamilton, John M. Hammers, Gary A. 
Hawkins, Joseph Heller, John W. Henderson, 
Robert W. Hendrick, Jessie S. Hester, Hal Hoffer, 
John L. Hohmann, Robert F. Hooley, George Hor- 
wood, Joseph lannaccone. 

Phillip Kaplan, Hugh F. Kelleher, 
dall, Bernard King, Zoltan F. Koi, Chester Kroule- 
wicz, A. S. Lang, Mario A. Langione, Leo Larkin, 
Malcolm A. Levin, Wm. M. Lis, Richard Lombardi, 
Louis Magnano, Robert J. Mahoney, Arthur Mara- 
thas, Samuel D. Margolis, Charles Marino, Robert 
Mason, Frank Marshall, Wm. McFaden, Rudolph 
W. Menga, Margaret Moreland, James J. Mover, 
Charles Movsessian, Lawrence B. O'Connor, Paul 
M. O'Donnell, Paul F. O’Hare, Raymond E. Oli- 


Frances Ken- 


vari, Joseph P. Palermino, Louis Pascucci, Alfred 
Patterson, Leonello E. Pellegrini, Benjamin Perl- 
mutter, Loretta Poto, Wilma Pratt, Edward F. 
Reardon, Bernard A. Riemer, George Rogers, 


Charles Romanelli, Joseph Ryan. 

Peter A. Saitta, Frederick Sanborn, Jay Saunders, 
Elsie Sears, Antonio Selivonchik, Morris Selnick, 
Maurice Sheinfield, Anthony .Sherbo, Jr., Bertica 
Shulman, Rena Sloane, George R. Solano, Vin- 
cent Speranza, James Stagliano, Rosemary Starrett, 
Raymond W. Stewart, Edward Sullivan, Americo 
Sullo, Cynthia Terry, Hugh Thompson, Louis To- 
bin, Ricardo Tolentino, Olivia Toubman, Raymond 
Toubman, John Trainovitch, —— L. ‘Trautman, 
Sumner Truitt, Sheldon P. Vallon, Audrea M. 
Vitale, Luise Vosgerschien, Clarence J. Walsh, Paul 
C. Watson, George T. Wein, Raymond Wilding- 
White, Melvin Witcofsky, Anton Wolf, James D. 
Wood, Peter Zavacky, George A. Zazofsky. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Harry Assin, Wm. 
Dolbier, Paul Goldstine, Wm. Seiboth. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Yvonne Bosse, 
Edward Frias, Manuel Silvia. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Samuel Ackerman. 

Kingston, Ont., Can., Local 518—Jjames Brooks, 
Gerrard Gallant, Michael Gardner, Walter Gulka, 
Frank T. Harkness, Richard Lory, Desmond Mc- 
Donnell, Gordon Riddick, Joseph Sero, Bruce 
Spencer, Everritt Stephens, Henry D. Wightman, 
Donald B. Grass, Liernon Marchant, John H. 
Rees, Norval Wyse. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Henry Bickler, 
John Capps, Gene Carter, Louise Cochran, Ila Lee 
Dawson, Wm. Doan, Vernon Farris, Nick Fur- 
janick, Keith Gurney, Thomas Hazelton, Jerry 
Karpinski, Clarence Kenneally, William Melton, 
Phillip Moore, Wm. F. Murray, Clifford Osteen, 
Dallas Jack Raye, John Shaw, Kenny Sims, Max 
Teaford, Edward E. Thomas, Rex Thompson, Dub 
Williams (Pebworth). 

Louisville, Ky., Local 
James N. Shemwell. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Adrien Laporte, 
Fred Gagne, Jean-Paul Delisle, Robert Knodell, 
Berthold Laroche, Michael Vincelli, Jean Archam- 
bault, Alphonse Ghedin, Jean-Paul Lamarche, Jean- 
Paul Larose, Rudolph Leptich, Dougald McLennan, 
Roland Miller, George Pednault, Roger Pelletier, 
Tess Ryan, Dick Todd, Marcel Tremblay, William 
Walasky, Paul Menard, Frank Ravenda, Paul Le- 
vert, Johnny Mailloux, Edmond Pariseau, Herman 
Pincus, Leon Roy, Bridge Sorensen, Jean Tourigny, 
Bobby Vaillancourt, David Withershaw, Pau! Za- 
kaib. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Donald Bullock, 
Elzie Hickey, Stanley C. Locke, Gale Eller, Nor- 
man Gibbs, Paul Bethel, Phil Buford, Omer White, 
Jack Williamson, 

Milwaukee, Wis., 


11—Robert Robinson 


Local 8—Anthony Pascale, 
Nathan: Randali, Frederich Rubeleia, James Stren- 
hafel, Lawrence Weiskopf, Jack Barlich, June L. 
Boyd, Fritz Fillinger, Gordon F. Johnson, Louis 
Lalli, John Marn, Gilbert Mueller, William Pocius, 
Billy Rose, Earl Spengler, Donald Treder, Al Som- 
mers, Mary Adele Blaney, Lawrence Esch, John 
Hatfield, Don H. Krimferman, Ethel Marn, Gerald 
Patek, Kenneth Rink, Albert Schlederer, Mildred 
Thien, Donald Worley, Julius Bernstein, Ronald 
Erickson, Norman J. Hanstad, Daniel J. Johnston, 
Ed J. Lynch, Virginia Morton. 


(Continued on page forty-six) 











Strike the 
perfect note... 








e Lightweight 
construction 








e Guaranteed 
washable, or 
* dry cleanable 


e Beautiful 











DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER IN: spotlight colors 
Charcoal, Rust, Grey, Gold, Powder Blue, 
ed, Beige, Royal Blue FREE 


SIZES: 

34-46 — Shorts, Regulars, Longs {porta 

ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR SWATCH BOOK i) 4 
5 __—g$ 


SAXONY CLOTHES, 
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DRUMMERS eee Khe 
Only Book of Its Kind 
Sam Ulano’s 

“PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR 


THE WORKING DRUMMER” 


48 Pages of MAMBO, SAMBA, RHUMBAS, 
GREEK FOLK DANCES, JAZZ, DANCE WORK 
ON THE SET, IDEAS FOR SOLOS, AND 
600 Tips and Hints on Practical Work that 
is up-to-date. A Must for All Drummers. 


ONLY $1.50 — ORDER NOW — Send check 


MAMBOETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 
15 AUTHENTIC MAMBOS 


arranged by 
“Chico” O’Farrill and Rene Hernandez 
* 

For Rumbas, Sambas, Boleros, 
Mambos, Guarachas, etc. 
®@LATINETTES No. 2—20 Latin Favorites 
@LATINETTES No. 1—21 Top Latin Tunes 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Music Dealer or direct 


oe ey aan sc, || | ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
LANE P UB. ° gree 313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 











Robert Whitford 


1955 PIANO TEACHER CONVENTIONS 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., July 15, 16 
Hotel Statler, New York City, July 29, 30 


Conventions are sponsored by the Certified 
Robert Whitford Piano Teachers of America, 
but open to all piano teachers and interested 


Learn to Be a Professional 


Piano Tuner and Technician 


Splendid field; demand for competent 
technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, bie pee 








persons. Progaode 4 
These are NO CHARGE Conventions. pep gee een prone Aeveicces yA 
You are invited to be our guest. — g on. W. 4 eproves Company, 
Write for convention program, which lists the Baldwin Piano Company, and other f 


many interesting subjects to be covered in 
the Teacher Training Course, 

Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
Dept. M, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. * For Free information, Address 


FREE: Write now for free copies of Piano DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 


piano manufacturers, 
WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 























Teaching Today and Music's Most 5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicege 39, lil. 
ayiee. 10 for 


ITALIAN MARCHES Ad Lib Solos "2 soeshons 


Group of eight, Military, price, full band, 100 Li 50 Piano, accordion, or Guitar 
$7.00; Military and symphonic mixed; $8.00. intros., Walking Bass, 25 Rift Choruses, 
Other best selection, $1.50 and $2.00 ea. _ les and Ci Ad lib, Ad lib the mel- 









2 Combe—30 Int 30 chasers, 

Playable. Effective. Guaranteed to satisfy. oey., Saal oe COD. 50c extra. 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY : ree E CIRCULARS, 

55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut WIN NEHER LAURELDALE, PA. 























POSS SPOOL SPIO. or 


NEWS 





¥% %& Sherman Frank,-who has with- 
in the past few years been piano 
soloist with the National Sym- 
phony, Robin Hood Dell Orchestra 
and Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
been appointed musical director 
for the Atlanta Municipal Theater 
during the coming summer season. 
Mr. Frank has also gained recogni- 
tion through his directorship of the 
musical shows for Oldsmobile and 
Cadillac. He comes to Atlanta 
after three years’ association at 
the Starlight Theater in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


tex Long before Chicago or San 
Francisco or Minneapolis enjoyed 

symphonic seasons, Brooklyn 
boasted a Theodore Thomas-led or- 
chestra. Then, when Thomas left 
for Chicago in the late nineteenth 
century, its activities came to a halt 
and its artistic face turned Man- 
hattan-ward. Now, after several 
abortive attempts, its looks as 
though it would again have a bona- 
fide orchestra, called, in memory 
of last century’s group, the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia. This orchestra, 
organized under the artistic direc- 
tion of Siegfried Landau, has its 
headquarters at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and its initial 
bow was made at a Beethoven 
Festival May 3, 5 and 7. 


xx The Puerto Rican pianist, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, has been 
awarded his third honorary aca- 
demic degree—a Doctorate of Mu- 
sic by the University of Miami. 
Previously he received the honor- 
ary Doctor of Music degree from 
Boston College, awarded in 1949, 
and an honorary Doctor of Fine 
Arts degree, awarded by the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico in 1950. 


%% Bohuslav Martinu will teach 
composition at the Curtis Institute 
next season. 

































































yuecETs Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 






































CALIFORNIA Pensacola 
Beverly Hills National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
Gervis, Bert 763 St. Petersburg 
National OO, kcccctccsccrccnnnet 2409 Atkins, L. E. 2691 
Hollywood West Paim Beach 
eerie- ete ——~ Fm Baguio, DM WeOeh Wes \scrccecsercsseoceesessessssie 3771 
Dempster, Ann 
Federal Artists SSG. | ceccictivccceccocesosees GEORGIA 
STIMAD, LUG on... cecccesereecseserenreserenseeenenees Augusta 
ee Minnick Attractions .. . 4842 
Montague, Percival S. ........ aia Nec 's Wess 3224 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. I 7 ae ef Re ee 
or pp L. ee 
aylor, Harry S., Agency 1LLINOIS 
Los Angeles Beardstown 
Bonded Management Agency ......... eS 
Bozung, Jack 2074 
Daniels, James J. Bloomington 
mg a Agen Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Pollard. “Otis E R. P. 3463 Calumet City 
pCR. 1905 Janas, Peter 3240 
Roberts, Harold Pechenecct a 5153 Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 > . 
Young, Nate 778 Carlinsville 
PR rr Se 1280 
San Diego 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises.......... 1275 ’ Centralia ae 
Willis & HACKMAN wccccsscseessesssnsssssceeeeee | 3919 OWEN, MAP -.cscsssssssrcssseersennnseneeeesnneeesees 361 
Chicago 
Fuller, Frank b ga Jose 5895 Fen Aris pS eee . 
x bs qceslapesneaneiiontpmandennionings onaldson, ‘ 
Been tBROR, JAG ccecccccccsesccccsescececccnsecceces 1020 Lewis, Mable Sanford ... 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associate 56 
Vagabond, Charles ............... 1582 
COLORADO j 
Bawver Effingham 
Jones, William 139 SEN. Tide. Mic. cccsntsuptignanidicnntinaenssrecepesrensin 319 
P Joliet 
Harvey, R _ Junction 1857 Universal Orchestra Co. ..........sseeee 1411 
arvey, . . 
Sterling Kankakee 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 Deviyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
CONNECTICUT Johnson, Allan, AGENCY .....00ceeseee 3231 
Bridgeport Murphysboro 
Rex Orchestra Service ..........0sereve 1386 Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Bristol Peoria 
Wilks, Stan 4682 Rs Fh, «ccchicesetindaeicsincenctiintitnnann 5794 
Danbury Princeton 
. Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037. Russell, Pau ..... 999 
East Hartford ee 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 Cs SID ccd checcenrsivtieccczesetacsabicate 214 
, Hartford 
Doolittle, Don z = INDIANA 
McClusky, THOrp Li cecccecccererrsessseseersees Bloominat 
Entertainment gton 
gt pee 4580 Camil Artists Bureau .............. ae 3207 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & ; 
Recording Co. 4193 Evansville 
Sacieeteieten Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
ic 
Broderick, Russell ........cceceerseeseeereee 4641 Indianapolis 
Elliott BoOKing CO, .ccccccccccesscesercceeeee 75 
New Haven Ferguson Bros. ASeney ...cc.ccceeeee 3158 
William Madigan (Madigan En- ons oe United Amusement ane 
SOFVICE) .cccccccssccseresecoee ervice seni ae 
ee oe Powell, William ©. (Bill) 4150 
New London “4 é 
Thames Booking Agency (Donal ere — 
Snitkin and Frederick J. (poses 5422 Stern’s Orchestra Service, , 
DE CN GE ractateserescisorsectssecesttesnnnecicis 3154 
Stratford testhinieen 
Wiaiteten,, : BINT E: Tis stcccsccintaricencssctesciasesce 1161 a Sea er Sa yh ~ e 256 
Knox 
LUMBIA 
cit ee et ae! Helms, Franky 4554 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc. .............. 339 South Bend 
LA MAFTO, Tile .cccesecscscscccccescescscccccccscccce 323 Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
° South Bend 2263 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale IOWA 
Chamberlin, Geo. H. ..cccccsersseesereeneee 4103 Council Bluffs 
Jacksonville Continental Booking Service ........... 1413 
Ansgsiated, aa. Ine. ... — 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises Howard, Toussaint L, ......ccssssecsessees 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Miami Producers 863 
ae sven guiecsenkipdbonseesai Bt} Mason City 
Steele Arrington, INC. occ 1451) = Bierkamp, Kermit ..........cccsccccsseccscecees 3078 
Miami Beach Red Oak 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 «ox, Lee, Enterprises .................0000 955 








Webster City 















































Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions ........-ccsse 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison "4 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
-Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ........... 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Tommppicine, BRAG GT cccrcesscesctsstinsescsnsecseeses 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras 1256 
OS REE A 61 
Dixon’ ve Orchestra Attractions 
Cor 33 
Forty ¢ Club, Ine. 1173 
Nation- Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Oe  ) ea 
Brudnick, LOUIS J. .....ecseseseseseeeresereeese 5873 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoullis  .....ccccccccccsrssssseees 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises 
Shepherd, Buddy 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions . 150 
Danvers 
Larkin, George -. 2614 
Hatfield 
NewWCOMDB, Headly La. cccccccccccecerccocesccoce 1218 
Holyoke 
COR, TNE As | cccintntinintnicieccmenceens 2352 
Donahue, Charles B.. .....cccccccsesereeesscees 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office ...............00 3495 
Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul .... 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
TaaPitien, DOORS: D.. sicrisscccsscsrcencstiscssinses 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ...... 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
—- i... yo 39 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Ine. ............ 23 
Gladstone 
GEE, TRG Be ccsesscstesisccnsicsittenistacss 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 











Jackson 
BRUOGGM, 'TROMORE Ty scsssasncesnptstcsicssccsosicest 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Ee 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. oo... 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
COmIOR, TOMAS FJ. ccccscsccsccccsescssssereeceee . 4356 
eck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s Attractions ........ccsccseeseeee 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A, o.....csceccereee 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
i. 6g 626 
Kramer Music Service ....:....cccsese 356 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service .........c0-00 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............. 1735 
Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Revive CB Gitenisinsissiinsheniienaatent 688 
Drake, TOG scccesssrecceissetersccceccsee 354 
Municipal B Booking Agency . 3151 





Southland Orchestra ee 








Stevens, V. ThHOMPBON .....cccccccerseeeeee 275 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange pee 636 
North Kansas City 

Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ......... 1115 
Belirieves Music Service .........000+ 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .......ss0s« ww 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor........ 5420 


Lincoln 
Central Booking Service ..........008 1064 


Omaha 


Amusement Service . 229 
George, Gabriel ........ 5126 
Swanson, Guy A., 

Booking Agency . 2083 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 





NEVADA 


Las Vegas 
Gotan, BO sti cinceninninne ~ a 4383 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


Ketchersomer Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald ................. . 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Servic . 1061 





NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 2434 


Atlantic City 




















Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jim mle ...........ccccceceeseee 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ccccccsccccssssssssessesseee 4031 
Newark 
Manmade, Prawly cceriscccscccecesccsecccsccescsscose 4526 
Paterson 

Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
Sey’S Music AGENCY) .......ccccssereree 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions .............. 2816 
Bob Snyder .......... 1904 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl .. 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 


Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 

Service 
Gibson, M. Marshall ...............sscssssevses 
King, George, Productions ion 
Smith, Carlyle ‘‘Tick’”’ ........ we 
TE ere 








Fort Plain 

Union Orchestra Service .........000 1539 
Lindenhurst 

Fox, Frank W. 1815 





New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 





New York City 






Alexander, Morley ....... 623 
Allied Entertainment 4698 
Baldwin, C. Paul ....... 2283 
Berney, Paul L., Pro 309: 
Berns, Harry I SS scnaacdehacsecbilassate 2238 


MAY, 1955 























Seer 508, CO needy = Agency ......... 3137 
radley lliams Entertainmen’ 

~  * WE Bradley Williams eeaeas 1415 
Brown, Harry .. 2635 
Bryon, APtRuUP ncccccccccccccsescccccsccsscoccscese 
Campbell Normal head 
Carlson, Ralph Waye 
Chartrand, ayne cocetesnoesocsapoan 
Coffee, Jac 
Soest ata AMUSEMENES ......c0cercere0ee 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
Croydon’s Lal aoe ye ABCNCY......004 297 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ......sessee 2840 
Curran, Tommy 123 
Currie, Robert We. cheasnpteleteasionpioabaiaiiin 2595 
Dauscha — 2082 
Durand & Late 425 








Edson, Robert. H. Inc. 

Esva Artists Assoc., Hi Steg 
Evans & Lee 
Finck, Jack, Agency ......... 
Fliamill 5 pedo In 











Gillman Artists 
Godfrey, George 
“ae Beverly, ‘Theatrical 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. 1 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 














Hart, Jack 114 
Howard, i Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, 5625 





King, Gene, ‘Theatrical Agency...... 3444 








Lastfogel, Daniel T Aone 

(Daniel T. Laastfogel) ....scesereee 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises ............ 2287 
Lipskin, Jerry 3434 
Lustman, J. AMAR ..cccccccoccccscserccecsscscces 381 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency.. 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............. 1544 
Morales, Cruz 1561 
National Entertainment Service... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 


Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 
CEsther Nava#rvro) .ecsscccssserssreerseseees 2002 
Nat Nazarro Management 











CPersOnal MBL.) ccerrscceserersrsrreeeeeersees 953 
Navarro Theatrical nkerpriaee 

(Esther Navarro) .. 2002 
Parker & — 293 
Pearl, Har 6 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 

Enterprises 1577 
Perry 1025 
Rheieola Sid, Agenc y egeeampenntiionnerees 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 


atrical Agency) 
Rogers and Ruggerio, 7 Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio .......00+ 
Rogers, Max 
Romm, Gene 
Scanlon, Matt 
Shaw Theatrical Agency 
Sheridan, Kay 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau 
Singer, John 
Summers and Tennebaum . 

Harry Weissman ......... 
Talent Corporation of A 


















































Lig | Square Artists Bureau... . 1801 
Trent, Bob 4345 
United Artists Management ........... 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 

Enterprises 1526 

Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E.. ......cssecrseseresrsees 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

Southern Attractions s.cccccscccsssssseee 1237 
Pitmon, Earl 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENE CO. ....cccrsesseeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
Celina 
Martin, Harold Li ...scccsessesseerseeres woos 1492 
Cincinnati 
ANAErSON, AIDE ....ccccrsserrrssersreerereeees 2956 
Carpenter, Richard ........-cesssserereeees 63 
Rainey, Lee 916 
Sive and Acomb 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ASONneCY  ........ccceccsssreseee 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 562 





Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment. Service ssvscsss 882 
Elyria 


Jewell, A. 
(Dance Theatre, BIG.) ccocccecsses<oses 4766 








Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted .....cccrccccsscscocssrssssesevene 3042 
Salem 
G h, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ......ccccccsssrsssersseeers 1109 
Toledo 


Tripoli, Joseph A., 


Entertainment Bureau occ 5400 




















OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Connor, LOmis W.. cccccrcscorsescsrescececeeee woe 2685 
; OREGON 
Portland 
Fred Baker's AGency  ........cccccccssscssee 1560 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Baht, Walte®. Te. sindinsnvsiomacincts, SR 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 330 
East McKeesport 
Bavelia, POCae Ss sicketciccccsspsenctactessseatese 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
Cructana, Fram’ Los. cciccoocsccscsscescesscoe .. 2105 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 544 
McKeesport 
Ace Reigh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 942 
Philadelphia 
Coopersmith, JOSOpn ......scccccrccesserceeee 1511 


Creative ees Bureau... 
Dupree, Ree 
Gould, Hal, Theairicai Agency...... site 

















Hammer, Go MITE ssinatiipntnssasepdiotinsitibente 38 
Keeley’s ee Agency 636 
DEDTIORIRRE, TOI ccssckesetsoresscosenscizenitsents 4269 
Mears, W. ¢ 441 
Muller, Aer 430 
National Theatrical “” ONCY veveseseee 3537 
a menage Ae Agenc A! hiladeiphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 
Bureau 3558 
coum Entertainment Bureau ......... 4448 
United Orchestra Service . 1720 
Zeeman, TE ae 
ig meas 
Ellis Am 





t Co. 
Golden, Emanuel J. ...ccsccscccscsrerssseees 
Hallam, Paul 
New Artist Service .ccccssscccssscccuseecs 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc..... 
Reisker & Reight 








seen neneeeeeeereeseeeeeeeseeoees 














Shenandoah 
Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amus nt Co. 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Tuntymolkh, Vimewwis : ciscrsccsisscticsecsecniciase 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Regg 2179 
Winkler, Fete sckasiinacusaeninbibbesibiabiibeit 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JT. ....ccscsse 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ..ccccccccsscssrcores ome: ae 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harris, Wm. J., TPs: scccticiscccrecssscccesenes 4053 
Nashville 
Rogtttans Amusement Co., 
Dr. ¢ TACKBON ccccccoscccossccccccssvecsee GLI15 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, Charles ..........0+ ecncseesonpnecngsan'; RD 
. Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 




















Jim 
Portis, Cal nH 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
atso’ - 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions........ 1144 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America........ 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 


Sait Lake City 


Coast-to-Coast epniesecatiosesioney: GROG 
Rijermponnsere Theatrical 

















Exchang: 883 
Schultz Booking ABCNCY ccccrssorrsrsenree 3854 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
ite 2399 

ine Limatey 1 B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ..............ceeere 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattie 
Casura-Leigh ency, James 


af 
Casura (alias immie Leigh)... 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises *. 2393 
Harvison, R. 8., § ra 
TROURMR, BB, MEUROD: ccsseciniscsscnseiecionenteleen 
Wheeler, Bob 




















Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions...... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E., Ir. .....cccsosssseseeeseee 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R. ...ccccccsccssssesseveses +. 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams ............... gaan 5914 
Sheboygan 


Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ......... 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association... 507 





Tomahawk 

McClernon Am t Co. 276 
Watertown 

Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart........ 3039 
CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 


Ottawa, Ontario 

Carrigne, LAPP Y Toss--cccsssccesesacsssossessin seve 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 

ms enzie, Blake 


4090 





irie Concerts) anotanaen eosseceecsiareess CLOO 
Toronto, Ontario 
Kudlets, Harold ......................00005 1657 
Mitford, Bert, Agency ............. a Bs 4004 
Whe tham, Katherine. and 


Turnbull, Winnifred ......c000er 4013 


Montreal, Quebec 


Artistes de be ig, rene pest. so path 
dame Albert Gosselin) 

Montreal Artists So. 
Michel Leroy 900 


Vancouver, B. C. 


seen oeeecreserees: 








Gaylorde Enterprises . 5540 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 
, 39 










































































































Canada and Mis- 


Valentine, Leroy 
MOBILE: 
Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 


oy Je 
Williams, Hartel 


Y: 
Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, = x 


Montgomery 
Perdue, = Peak 
NEWBERN: 
Love, Mrs. Gloria D. 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: 
Bamboo Club, and W. T. 
“Bud” Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 
French Casino, and Joe 


v 





PHENIX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 
4 Sunnyside Lounge, and George 
Nackard 
PHOENIX: 
Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp. ). and J. A 
Keilly, Employe 
Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 


Malouf, Leroy B. 
Smith, Claude V., Sec.-Treas. 


wood, Calif.), Phoenix, Ariz. 
Willett, R. Paul 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 
IN. 


HY 

Griffin, Manly 

Hutton, Jim 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge, Joe 
Grbach, Manager, Louise 
Bryce, Owner 

Severs, Jerry 

Williams, Marshall 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs z 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
. NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Buder, Officers 
Bennet, O. E. 
= Light Opera Company, 
Rece Saxon Price, 
Penduees 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGEHEE: 
i Taylor, Jack 
Uy MOUNTAIN HOME: 
. Robertson, T. E., Robertson 


Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, Co-owners 


PINE BLUFF: 
“ Arkansas State College 
m Casino, and A. R. D. Thompson 
Johnson, Eddic 


Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Scott, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum. Owner +nd Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VFW, and R. D. Burrow, 
Commander 














CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
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This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged In States, 


cellaneous 
ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Carlisle, Perry 
Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 
Umbach, 
DOTHAN: 
Colored Elks (Club), and 
O. B. Purifoy, ployer 
Smith, Mose 


Antwerp, Commander, George 


Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 


ANTIOCH: : 

Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 
ARTESIA: 

Carver, Ross 

Doric 


Corporation, Jack R. 
Young, Owner, Tommy 
’ 
Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
Red Barrel 
AZUSA: 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 


SFIELD: 
Bakersfield Post 808, i 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards 


Conway, Stewart 
Curtner, George 
BERKELEY 


’ 

Bur-Ton, Joha 

Davis, Clarence 

Jones, Charles 

Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 
BEVERLY HILLS: 

Bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 

Empl 


ward Beck, joyer 
Savage, Bob 
BIG 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BURBANK: 


Elbow Room, and Roger 


Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
ECOTO: 


Howard, George 
DUNSMUIR: 

McGowan, J. B. 
EUREKA 


3 
Paradise Steak House, and 


O. H. Bass 
York Club, and O. H. Bass 
FAIRFIELD: 
Guardhouse Tavern, and 
Walter Jarvis, Employer 
FONTANA: 
Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy 
Anderson, Employer 
FRESNO: 
Plantation Club, and 
Joe Cannon 
Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 
GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Artists Booking Corp., and Craig 
Smith, Pres.~(San Francisco, 
Calif.), Wilford Hobbs, Vice- 
Pres. (Dallas, Tex.), Claude V. 
Smith, Sec.-Treas. (Phoenix, 
Ariz. é 


California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Club 22 (Trocadero), and Sam 
Einstoss, Pat Coleman, Turk 
Prujan, Employers 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Cunningham and Tarrin Agency, 
Rubin Tarrin and Ralph Cun- 
ningham 

Encore Productons, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward 1. 

Gayle, Tim 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 


Company 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

National Booking Corp 


PASADENA: 


Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


s Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 


Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity _ ‘ge F 
agg Advance Ticket Di- 


McDougall, Owen 
Sullivan, Dave 
LOS ANGELES: 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Beta Sigma Tau Fraternity, Inc., 
and jamin W. Alston, 


E 
Blue Light Ballroom, and 


ory 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 

Inc., and 


Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and 
War Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of 
America, and Joseph H. 
Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, 
Owners, and L. F. Stotz, 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 


Pickins, Louis 
INTEREY 


MO) 8 
Roberts Club, and A. M. 
Kolvas, ner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 


Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 
Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
Owners 

Lohmuller, Bernard 

OAKLAND: 

Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 

Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 


Owners 

Bill’s Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Pedroni, Frank 


PARK: 
Frontier Club, and Robert 
Moran 


OXNARD: 


McMillan, Tom, Owner, Town 
jouse 


H 
PALM SPRINGS: 


Bering, Lee ys Lee Bering Club 
Hall, Donal H. 


bel 





Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Royal Room, and Irving King, 


Mrs. Thelma King, Bob King, 
Employers 

Trocadero, and Sam _ Elinstoss, 
Employer 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, Owner, and Bob 


Steyens, F. L. Harper 
Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 
Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 


LONG BEACH: 


Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 


SA 


I Ma 

Ware, Carolyn E. 

Zebra Room, Lou Warner, 
Employer 


PERRIS: 


McCaw, E. E., Owner, Horse 


Follies of 1946 


PITTSBURG: 


Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 


RICHMOND: 


Downbeat Club, and Johnnie 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 


.CRAMENTO: 

Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 

Leingang, George 

O'Connor, Grace 


SAN DIEGO: 


Blues ~ Rhythm Attractions 


Agenc 
Brigham, Froebel Astor 
Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 


Cotton A Benny Curry and 
= | Wm. E. (Bill) 


Otis W: 
Crown Club 
Wilson 

Hudson, Aline 
— = Robert E., Advertising 


a. —_ Eldwood 
Lost Frontier Cafe, 

O. Hicks 
Miller, Warren 
— 
Passo, Ra 


Rancho Cafe and Frank Bom- 


Titel Je Joseph, Operator, Play- 


jan 

Washington, Nathan 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 


Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, ner 

Cafe Society Uptown (now 


known as Emanon Breakfast 


Club) 
Champagne Supper Club and 
Mrs. Mildred Mosby 
Club Drift In, and Dan 
icCarthy 


Oronato, Vincent 
Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 


Inc. 

Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 

Say When Club, and G. J. 
Nieman 

Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 


Agency 

Smith, Craig, Pres., Artists 
Booking Corp. (Hollywood, 
Calif. 


The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 

Ariotto, Peter and 

McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 

Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 

Paz, Fred 

SAN LEANDRO: 
—_ Club, and Wm. 
d jesse Younger 
SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 

Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 

Costello, Mario 

SANTA CRUZ: 

Righetti, John 

SANTA MONICA 

Lake, Arthur, =n Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 

eo H. D. 

SEASID 
Corral | Night Club, and 
Al Leroy 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 
Moeller, Al, Signal Hill 
SOUTH GATE: 

Ramona Club, Sal DeSimon, 
Owner 

Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 

STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 
VAN NUYS: 
Lehr, Raynor 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 


Martin 


Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Bennell, Edward 

Jones, Bill 

Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 

Manager 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 
LAMAR: 


and Eugene 


NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Marino, Mike 
Williams, Joseph 

jiams, a 
NTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 

POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 

STAMFORD 


Fy 
Glenn Acres Country Club and 


pong Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
» Sec.-Treas. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 
Whewell, Arthur 


T: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 
DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, LeRoy 
Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 


ELLENDALE: 
Heavy’s Chicken Shack, and 


Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
— Proprietor 


mem a John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Al 


Caldwell, 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 


Max 


Irving Rivkin 
Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 
Copa City, Murray Weinger, 
—_ Chesler and Fannie Her- 


Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
vs oe ee 
Fieldin 

Priedinnders Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotei 
Harrison, Ben 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 

ax Leshnick, and Michael 
ee oma Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, and Bernie 
Frassrand 

Roosevelt Theatre 

Scott, Sandy 

Straus, George 

George Von Birgelen Ice Show, 
and George Arnold 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 


Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, and Ray Baisden 

Fryor, D. S. 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show, and Sunbrock Speed- 
way 

ORMOND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 
‘ALM BEACH: 


DeM Mrs. 





FLORIDA 
BRADENTOWN: 
May's Bar, Buddy Mays, 
Employer 
Strong, Merle, Bernice and 
ona. 
CLEARWATER: 


Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 

Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 

Howse 
DANIA: 

Paradise Club, and Michael F. 

Slavin 
DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Elks Lodge, Pen City No. 503, 
John L. Slack, Employer 

Taboo Cocktail Lounge and 
Restaurant, Inc., and Carl 
Schmidt, Maurice Wagner 
and Chuck Cockrell 

DEL RAY BEACH: 

Bon Air Hotel, Lou Raxlan, 

Manager 
FLORENCE VILLA: 

Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 

Garfield Richardson 
FORT MYERS: 

Bailey, Bill—All Star Minstrels, 
Inc., and Si Rubens 

McCutcheon, Pat 

GULF BREEZE: 

Surf Club, and Ernest W. 

Wright, Operator 
HALLANDALE: 

Caruso's Theatre Restaurant, 
afd Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, and C. E. Winter, 
President; Paul Bien, Man- 
aging-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Ben J., Mary 
and Joel Spector, and Joe 
Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 


KEY WEST: 


Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 

Habana Madrid 

Regan, Margo 

Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinski 

KELAND: 


King, R. E. 


Main Cafe, and Robert Dunn, MIAMI: 


Prop. 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin, Edward 
ST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 


HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 


Brooks, Sam 

Club Jewel Box, Charles Nasio, 
Owner, Danny Brown, 
President 

Donaldson, Bill 

Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 


ner 

Florida State Theatres, Inc., and 
Harry Botwick, Maneger of 
Olympia Theatre 

Girard, Nicholas 

Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Smart, Paul D. 

Talavera, Ramon 

36 Club, and Tony Aboyoun, 
Employer 


BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 


J. 

Leon and Eddic’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres,, and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 


Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
SACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 


Keeling, Alec (also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra Syndicate and Amer- 
ican Booking Company, and 
Alexander Attractions 

Miss Texas Club, and Richard 
Cooper, Owner and Prop. 

Southland Restaurant, and 
J. Ollie Tidwell 

Williams, Kent 

QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Ciro’s, and John A. Davis, 

Employer 
SOTA 


3 

Muller, Fred 

SMYRNA: 

Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, Chair- 
man 

STARKE: 

Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 

Goldman, Henry 

STUART: 
Sutton, G. Ww. 
TALLAHA 
Gaines a ne Henry Gaines, 


Owne 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 
Crystall Ball Restaurant, George 
Marcus, Manager 
Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry For 
Rich, Don and Jean 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 
Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F. 
1001 Club, Catherine Sommers, 
Operator 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 

Guale Corporation 

Lemac Supper Club, and Gor- 
don Leonard, Enjployer, 
Robert A. McGarrity, Owner 

ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight Opera 
Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Baxter, Joe 

Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, and 

G. W. (Bill) Prince 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

Foster, Mr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

a Attractions, Joe Min- 


ick 

J. Ww. Neely, Jr. 

Revel, Bob 
GRUNSWICK: 

Joe's Blue Room, and Earl Hill 
and W. Lee 

Oglethorpe Hotel, Jack Ander- 
son, General me gy 

Wigfalls Cafe, and W 

HINESVILLE: 

Plantation Club, S. C. Klass and 

F. W. Taylor 
MACON: 

ag Theatre 

Lee, W. C. 

an: Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 

Caravan Club, Nick C. Alex- 
ander, Employer 

Hayes, Gus 

Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 

Thompson, Lawrence A.., Jr. 

ST. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Mgr., 
and Guale Corporation 
(Albany, Ga.) 

THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VALDOSTA: 
Dye, J. D. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWISTON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Club Alibi and Mr. J. T. Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
Gem Cafe, and Mr. J. T. Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
POCATELLO: 
Beck, Rulon 
Cummins, Bob 
Hvarka, Stan 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
SPIRIT LAKE: 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Anderson, F. D. 
Davis, C. M. 

BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 

CAIRO: 
Sergent, Eli 

CALUMET CITY: 

Mitchell, John 

CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 

CHICAGO: 

Adams, Delmore and Eugene 

Beige Room, and Philip 
field 

Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Cadillac Bob’s Toast of the 
Town 

Chance Records, Inc., Ewart G 
Abner, Jr., Pres. 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 

Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Danicls, Jimmy 

Donaldson, Bill 

Elders, Cleo 

Evans, Jeep 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘Play Girls 
of 1938," ‘Victory Follies’ 

Gayle, Tim 

Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Hill, George W. 

Knob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Mocambo Club, Turin Acevedo, 
Owner 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Musarts Concert Management, 

and George Wildeman 


Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers 

Music Bowl (formerly China 


Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 


MAY, 


1955 


Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. O’Con- 
nor, Inc. 

Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of 
T. N. T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

Ziggie’s. Gridiron Lounge, and 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 

DECATUR: 
Facen, James (Buster) 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

FREEPORT: 

Eastwood 
Owner, Roger 
Operator 

Marabel, George 

GULFPORT: 
Sunset Night Club, 
Shambour 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 

Hart-Van Recording Co., and 

H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 

Antler’s Inn, and Francis 

Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 

Club Winchester, and Betty 

Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 

Plantation Club, Archie M. 

Haines, Owner 
NORTHBROOK: 

Villa Venice, 

Employer 
PEKIN: 

Candlelight 

Romane 
PEORIA: 

Humane Animal 

Lasister's Gourmet, 
C. Lasister 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Stinson, Eugene 

Streeter, Paul 

Thompson, Earl 

Wagner, Lou 

PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Marino, Lawrence 
ROCK ISLAND: 

Barnes, Al 

Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 

SPRINGFIELD: 

Face, James (Buster) 

Shrum, Cal 

Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
Employer 

WASHINGTON: 

Thompson, Earl 

ZEIGLAR: 

Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
CENTERVILLE: 
Hagen-Wallace Circus, and 
Frank Martin, Owner 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
East Chicago American Enter- 
prises, and James Dawkins 


Inn, Ralph Isely, 
Mummert, 


and Farris 


Albert Bouche, 


Room, and Fred 


Association 
and Albert 


and Mr. 


ELW 
Yankee ‘Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett 
GARY: 
Johnson, Kenneth 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Bell, Richard 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lloyd 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Lazar, Eugene and Alex 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
~ and Perry Flick, Operator 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 
William C, Powell Agency 
LAFAYETTE: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 
Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H 
SOUTH BEND: 
Childers, Art (also known as 
Bob Cagney) 





Charles E. Thompson Post 9733, 
V.F.W., H. A. Johnson, 
Commander 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CARROLL: 

Brown Derby and Mabel Brows 
CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
CLINTON: 

Abbe, Virgil 
DENISON: 

Larby Baliroom, 

Larby, Operator 

DES MOINES: 

Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 
POWERSVILLE: 
Dance Hall, 
schull 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 

Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
VAIL: 
Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobsen 
WATERLOO: 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
HOLCOMB: 

Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 

KANSAS CITY: 

White, J Cordell 

LIBERAL 

Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 

LOGAN: 

Graham, Lyle 

MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
RATT: 


and Curtis 


and Henry Patt- 


Clements, Cc. j. 
Ms - w. 
RUSSEL 


HAGERSTO 


‘ 


NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Berns, Harry B., and National 
Artists Guild 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J 
Monnie, George 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropolio, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L.* 


MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
and Edward Gould 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 
sky, Proprietor 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Carter, Charles 

Cox, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

Jolly Post, and Armand Moe- 
singer, Prop. 

LeBlanc Corporation of Maryland 
Bernie Lit Theatrical, Agency 
(formerly Playboy Talent 

Agency) 

Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 

Weiss, Harry 

CORAL HILLS: 

Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 
dore J. Schendel 

UMBERLAND: 

Waingold, Louis 

IN: 

Hannah, John 

ENWICK: 

Repsch, Albert 

STOWN: 


Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, David 


anat “Post 6240, VFW, Gus HAVRE DE GRACE: 


Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Brown, Harry E. 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 


Bond, Norvel 


NORTH BEACH: 


Alta Hotel, Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
Hines, Owners, Bernard Men- 
del, former manager 


Mid- ae Sportsmen Association OCEAN CITY: 


WICHIT 
prone 
Martin) 
Holiday, Art 
Key Club, and/or G. W. Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 
HOPKINSVILLE: 
Club Skylark, Louis B. Dabney 
and Edward Babbage 
LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Rankin Enterprises, 
ton P. Rankin 
LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, 
Owner 
King, Victor ° 
Spaulding, Preston 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor, Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


Hugh M. (Chick 


and Pres- 


Jack Woolems, 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 

Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. L 
CROWLEY: 


Young Men’s Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 


LAFAYETTE: 

Hadacol Caravan 

LeBlanc Corporation of Louisiana 

Veltin, Toby 

Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LAKE CHARLES: 

Village Bar Lounge, and 

C. L. Barker, Owner 

LEESVILLE: 

Capell Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 

Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 

Keith, Jessie 

Thompson, Son 


Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 

Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 


Owner 
SALISBURY: 


Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 
Dashiell, Operator 


TURNERS STATION: 


Thomas, Dr. 
water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph H., Edge- 


AMHERST: 


Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 
CKSTONE: 
Stefano, Joseph 


BOSTON: 


Ada Bullock's (also known as 
The Coral Room), Ada Carlos, 
Employer 

Bay State. News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, President 

Brosnahan, James J 

Coral Room (aslo known as Ada 


Bullock's), Ada Carlos, em- 
ployer 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Hargood Concerts, and Harry 
Good-sn 


Harriott, Eric 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
how 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

BUZZARDS BAY: 

Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 

Mutt’s Steak House, and Henry 
M. K. Arenovski, and Canal 
Enterprises, Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph 


FALL RIVER: 
Andrade, William 
FITCHBURG: 


3 
Bolduc, Henry 
HAVERHILL: 


Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
Le 


vy 
Kane, John 
HYANNIS: 
Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
LLERS FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. Tha- 
beault and James Del Nigro, 


Jr. 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
a, 


S. 

Larkin, George and Mary 
SHREWSBURY: 

Veterans Council 
TEWKSBURY: 

White Rock Club, Inc., Rocco 
DePasquale, John Connolly, 
Employers 

WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
BRIGHTON 
Blue 1 Rex Charles 
(Rex C. Esmond), Employer 
CRYSTAL: 
Palladium Ballroom, M. R. 
Winkleman, Owner 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, Ralph 
Wellman, Philip Flax, Sam 
and Louis Bernstein, Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Blake, David R. 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Burgundy Records, Inc., and 
Art Sutton, General Mgr. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Club 49er, and Oscar Pruitt 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
* zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, 
N. M. Constans 
Gay Social Club, and Eric 
Scriven 
Green, Goldman 
Harris, Percy N. (Bud) 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Papadimas, Babis 
Payne, Edgar 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
Robinson, Wm. H. 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
Zakon, A 
DOUGLAS: 
Harding’s Resort, and 
George E. Harding 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
FLINT: 
Barnes, Jimmy 
Grover, Tiff 
Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
Universal Artists and Phil Simon 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, 
Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 
PONTIAC: 
Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, 


Ernest 


and Rendez- 


vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. ‘Buzz’ Miller 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 
UTICA: 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Snee 
WAYLAND: 


Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and Wm 
and Laura Macklin 


; MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 


Hannah, John 


MANKATO: 

Rathskeller, and Carl A. Becker 
MINNEAPOLIS: 

International Food and Home 


Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 


Coopman, Marvia 

Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 

Red Wing Grill, 
ator 


Robert A. 
Nybo, Oper: 
ROBBINSDALE: 
Crystal Point Terrace 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B., State Guard, and Alvin 
Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
ST. PAUL: 
Flame Bar, and Henry Greene 
WINONA 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, Pilot 
House Night Club 
Ralph, yd 
Wesley, John (John W. Rainey) 
VELAND: 


Hardin, Drexel 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
SULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 


Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 


Carpenter, Bob 

Poor Richards, and Richard K. 
Head, Employer 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 


rk. 
KOSCIUSKO: 
Fisher, Jim S. 
ELA 


ND: 
Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
Lillo 


MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
jATCHEZ: 


3 
Colonial Club, and Ollie Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bili 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 
CLAYTON: 
Anderson, F. D. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Allen's Barn, and Harry Allen 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Silver Dollar 
KANSAS CITY: 
Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com- 
mander 
Babbit, William H. (Bill) 
Canton, L. R. 
Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and y Hen- 
shaw 
Main Street Theatre 
Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red"’ Drye 
Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 


Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 
MACON 


Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 
Club Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
All American Speed Derby, and 
King Brady 
Barnholtz, Mac 
Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 


Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinea, 
Co-owners 


Caruth, James, Operator, Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar _ 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

Chesterfield =: and Sam Baker 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graft 

Markham Boyle 


" » and Tune 
Ballroom 
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Town 





New Show Bar, #7 Ss w. 
Green, —* 
Nieberg, Sam 
Trade Winds Club, and Marion 
Buchanan, Jr. 
MONTANA 
BUTTE: 
Finlen Hotel, C. Pat Egan, 
Manager 
Webb, Ric 
GLENDIVE: 
Montana Inn, and Milton Goich, 
Owner 
GREAT FALLS: 
}. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
M : 
Dodson, Bill 
NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept. 
and Charles D. Davis 


FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 

American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 

2 
Gayway Ballroom, and jim 


an 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 


OMAHA: 
Louie's Market, and Louis 
Papern 
Suchart, J. D. 
PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 


NEVADA 


ITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 


Blackman, Mrs. 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 

Zaks, James (Zackers) 
JACKSON: 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


Mary 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: : 
Blue Angel (formerly Shangri 
La or Wonder Bar), Roy 
Dixon, Henry Brogden, Man- 
ers, Charles Randall, Prop. 
ins, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Dantzler, G 
Fassa, G. 
Goodleman, Charles 
Koster, Henry 
ittle Brown Jug, and Frank A. 
Irby, Operator 
Lockman, Harvey 
Olshon, Max 
Pilgrim, Jacques 
Steele, Larry, and Larry Steele's 
Smart A airs 
Yacht Club, and Nate Goldberg 
‘ONNE: 


BAY' 
Club 21 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
BRIGANTINE: 
Brigantine Hotel Corp., and 
David Josephson, Owner 
BURLINGTON: 
American Legion Home and 
raed Hutton, Chairmaa 


Ballroom, 


gE. (Geo. DeGerolemeh, 


CAPE MAY: 

Anderson, Charles, Operator 

~ age E. Buchner 

and Nick's Bar, and 
Mike Olivieri, Owner 

EAST ORANGE: 

Hutchins, William 
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EAST RUTHERFORD: 
Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 
ELIZABETH: 
Cutro, V. 
FORT LEE: 
Bell Club, and Lillian New- 
bauer, Pres. 
GARWOOD: 
Scandia Hall, 
Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 
Sportsmen Bar and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 


John Fernandes, 


Statiris (Grant) and Bernice 
Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Dunham, Oscar 
LAKEWOOD: 
Seldin, S$. H. 
FERRY: 
Scarne, John 
LODIL: 
Frisco Club, and Tony Corteze 
NCH: 


Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 


Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Lb. James Costello 


MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
. HOLLY: 
Shinn, Harry 
NEWARK: 
Beadle, Janet 
Circus Bar and Nicholas Forte, 
Owner 


Petruzzi, Andrew 
ORANGE: 
ah “Nee (Bill) 


ln ‘Order of Moose Lodge 
and Anthony Checchia, 
Em ployer 
PASSAIC: 


Tico Tico Club, and Gene 
DiVirgilio, Owner 

PATERSON: 

Club Elena, and Joseph Hauser 

Hatab, Sam 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Ventimiglia, Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 


2 . 
Capitol Lounge, Samuel Nisin- 


off, Prop. 
Polka Dot, Samuel Polkowitz, 


Prop. 
SPRING LAKE: 


oe —~ Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Ow 


SUMMIT: 
me moe 


omar 


Biancamano, Anthony F. 
— Club, and Philip Mastel- 


VAUX HALL: 


Carillo, Manuel R. 


VINELAND: 


Gross, David 


WEST NEW YORK: 
B'Nai B'rith Organization, and 


Sam Nate, President Harry 


Boorstein, Pres: 


W Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pippo, 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: . 
Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 
Halliday, Finn 


Devonian Supper Club, and 
Pete Straface, Employer, and 
Mr. Carson 


2 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


Re 

Russell, L. D. 
RUIDOSO: 

Davis, Denny W., 
SANTA FE: 

Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 

ner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 
NEW YORK 

ALBANY: 

Johnson, Floyd 


O'Meara Attractions, Jack 
Richard’s Bar-B-Que, David 
ichards 


Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prictor and Carl Raniford, 


Manager 
Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 


Employers 
agg Jacques I. 
Murray 


Miller, Joe 
New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Mansion), Joe 


Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden j 
Perry Records, and Sam Richman 
Rosardo, Al 
Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 
BROOKLYN: 
Beckels, Lionel 
Borriello, Carmino 
ag nem Albert 
1 
Globe Seemenn of Hucklebuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 
Hall, Edwin C 
Johnston, Clifford 
Morris, Philip 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Sigma Tau Delta Sorority, 
Brooklyn College, and Anita 
Birke 
Steurer, Eliot 
Sussman, Alex 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Williams, Melvin 
Zaslow, Some 
BUFFALO 
Bourne, " Edwar 
Calato, Joe aa Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 


Nelson, ” art and Mildred 
Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 


Sportstowne Bar, and Vern 
Stevenson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Les Simon 

Twentieth Century Theatre 


DRYDEN: 


Dryden Hotel, ae Anthony 
Vavra, Manage 

FAR ROCKAW. AY, at L: 

Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 


FERNDALE: 


Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 

— Hotel, and Elias Pol- 

Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 


FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 


Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 


LENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

REENW LAKE: 

Mountain Lakes Inn, and 
Charles Fatigati, Employer 

HARTSDALE: 

Flier, Samuel 

HUBSON 


3 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


Butler — and Pincus Cohen, 
ILION: 
Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 
Jack 


Bond, 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE LUZERNE: 


Munck, Svend A. 
LAKE PLACID 


2 
Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 


"hon ell and Dave Oppen- 
heim, Owner 


LOCH 
Chester, Abe 
Jewel Hotel, and Michael Stein- 
berg and Hyman Weinstein, 


Props. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., Estate 
LONG BEACH: 

Rusty’s, and Sal Rocco 
MALONE: 


Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry 


ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Arnold, Sheila 

Bachelor's Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 

d Karzmar 


Beverly Green Agency 

Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Camera, Rocco 

Castleholm Swedish Restaurant, 
and Henry Ziegler 

Catala, Estaben 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodrigue 


z 
Marvin, — Knights 


“Come and Get It'' Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

David 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert? Mr. 

Cross, James 

Michael Croydon Theatrical 
Agency 

Currie, Lou 

Democratic Club, and Antonio 
T. Rasmus 

Derby Records, and Larry 
Newton 


Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Joe 
Russo 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

E. M. Glucksman, Sport Films 
Library, Inc., and North 
American Television Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Golden Gate Quartet 

Goldstein, Robert 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Granoff, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Com; 


pany a e 
Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 
Hello Paree, Inc., and Wm. L. 
: ppodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 


Sturmak 
Insley, William 


Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kessler, Sam, and Met Records 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

La Rue, James 

Lastfogel Theatrical Agency, 
Dan T. Lastfogel 

Law, Jerry 

Bow, 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his ‘Blackbirds 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 

Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Waker H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

M 


icMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray's 

Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 
and Es Navarro 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemanno 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Ostend Restaurant, Inc. 

Pargas, Orlando 

Penachio, Reverend Andre 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, Lag and Theodore 
Coste Manager 

Quality Records, Bill Lacken- 


bauer, Pres., Harry Smith, 
Vice-Pres. 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of The 
Ravens) 


Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Robinson, Clarence 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, ‘‘Frisco 
Follies”’ 

Rosen, Phil 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid Silvers 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Shaw Theatrical Agency 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Smalls, Tommy 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santo: 

South Seas, hee. Abner J. 
Rubien 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Stump & Stumpy (Harold 
Crommer and James Cross) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Tackman, Wm. H. 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
“tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Zakon, A. J. 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Greene, Willie 

Kliment, Robert F. 

Palazzo’s (formerly Flor 7 $ Mel- 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick Flory, 
Props. 


OLEAN: 
Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 
and Margaret Ferraro 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 
OXFORD: 
Oxford Inn and Mrs. 
Curnalia, Employer 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay’s Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
RAQUETTE LAKE: 
Antlers Hotel, Abe Weinstein, 
Employer 
ROCHESTER: 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 


Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and Milo Thomas, 
ner 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 


Frances 





SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. Verm 
Vv. Coleman 


LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountaig 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr, 
‘gans Grill 
TOGA 3 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
White Sulphur Springs Hote, 
and Frank Summa, Employe 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Coy 
Shed, and Magnus E. Eq. 
wards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
FALLSBURGH: 

Seldin, S. at Operator (Lake. 
wood, J.), Grand View 
Hote! 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 


SYRACU! 
Bagozzi's Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNNERSVILLE: 
A Basil 


Block, Jerry 
Burke's ae Cabin, Nick Burke, 


VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, Joho 
roo Proprietor 


Fireplace Restaurant, Warren 
Gould and Robert Gould 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy’s Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
TERVLIET: 


Cortes, a aes James E. Strate: 
Kille, 
WHITEHALL: 


sy Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODBRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 
Signer 


TSBORO: 
Mamakating Park Inn, Samuel 
Bliss, Owner 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 
Sinclair, Carl 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 

ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexa» 
der DeCicco 

BAYSHORE: 
Moore, James J. 

BAYSIDE: 

Mirage Room, and Edward §. 
Friedland 


B 3 
Babner, William J. 
COPIAGUE: 
Eanco Corporation 
TEAD: 


Turf Club 
MANHASSET: 
Caro’s Restaurant, and 


Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, 
Edward A. Horowitz, Owner, 
Sam Kalb, Manager 

WOODSIDE: 

New 22 Club, Andy Camizzi, 

Employer 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
a yrs Dining Room, and 
John Lo 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 


Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Hal-Mark Distributing Co., 
Inc., and Sidney Pastner 

Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, and 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 
DURHAM: 
. Douglas 


Parker House of Music, and 

S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 

Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 

Ward, Robert 

Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 


Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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HENDERSONVILLE: 

Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: _— 

Hines, Jimmie 

Parker, David 
MAXTON: 

Dunn's Auto Sales and 

Jack Dunn 


EIGH: 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Sam 

McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Dome Nite Club and Lee K. 
Andrews (Buckey) 
DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 
DICKINSON: 
Zenker, Art and John 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
WHITE EARTH: 
Poncho's Ballroom, and F. W. 
Royer, Operator 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Namen, Robert 


Pullman Cafe, George Subria, H 


Owner and Manager 
Thomas, Nick 
CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 
CINCINNATI: 
Alexander, James 
All Star Boosters Club, and 
James Alexander 
Anderson, Albert 


Charles, 

Meadows, Burnest 

McFatridge, — 

Smith, James B 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Redeo 
Show 

CLEVELAND: 

Atlas Attractions, and Ray Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Bonds, Andrew 

Club Ron-day- Voo, and U. S&S. 
Dearing 

=— ‘Trinidad, and Lenny Adel- 


Disie "Grill, and Lenny Adelman 

Dixon, Forrest 

Gleason's Bar of Music, W. A. 
Gleason, Prop 

Lindsay Skybar, Phil Bash, 
Owner 

Lowry, Fred 

Manhattan Lounge Co., and 
Lenny Adelman 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 

Tucker’s Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Walthers, Carl O. 

Whisper Room, Reno Pinardo, 
Employer 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, William 

Bell, Edward 

Beta Nu Bidg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, President 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 

Carter, Ingram 

Mallory, William 

McDade, Phil 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 

Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 

DAYTON: 
Blue Angel, and Zimmer Abloa, 


Owner 
Boucher, Roy 
Daytona cb. “and William 
Carpenter 
Parmdell Club, and Dr. Albert 
gc, Owner 


Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 


ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators, Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr. 


and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus Hall 
PIQUA: 

Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 


1955 


MAY, 


PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 


Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 
STEUBENVILLE: 
Hawkins, Fritz 
TOLEDO: 
Barnett, W. E. 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 
National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 
cording Company 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President, 
Italian Opera Association 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Freeman, Dusty 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 

Norris, Gene 

UGO: 

Stevens Brothers Circus, and 

Robert A. Stevens, Manager 

MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Leonard's Club, and Leonard 
Dunlap 

Randolph, Taylor 

Simms, Aaron 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman_ and Jack Swiger 

OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Halli (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 

Berns, Harry B. 

Love’s Cocktail Lounge, amd 
Clarence Love 

Williams, Cargile 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
GARIBALDI: 
Marty de Joe Agency 
Pirates’ Den, and Sue Walker 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
RTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Ozark Supper Club, and Fred 
Baker 
Stadum, Shirley H. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
ROSEBURG: 
Duffy, R. J. 
SALEM: 
Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Hugo's and George Fidler and 
Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
.. Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, Joha 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CARLISLE: 
Grand View Hotel, and Arthur 
Nydick, Employer 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 


Shannoa 


ERIE: 
Hamilton, Margaret 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 
Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 


HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N. 
Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 
Melody Inn Supper Club, 
Mildred A. Shultz, Employer 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
HAVERFORD: 
Fielding, Ed. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 
The Club 12, and Burrell 
Haselrig 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 


LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John Parker 
Sunset Carson's Ranch, and 
Sunset (Michael) Carson 
LANSFORD: 
Richardo’s Hotel and Cafe, 
and Richard Artuso 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple, Carl E. 
LUZERNE: 
Fogarty’s Club, 
Fogarty 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
M 8 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, Jimmy 
Amvets Post 178, and Norman 
G. Andrews 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator 
Boots, Tubby 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Click Club 
Chateau Crillon, and Edmund 
Mancini 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 
Loyal Order of Moose, Lodge 
No. 54, and George Aten, 
Secretary 
Masucci, Benjamin P. 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 
hi hia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Pinsky, Harry 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 
Stanley, Frank 
Stiefel, Alexander 
Ukranian Junior League, Branch 
52, and Helen Strait, Sec., 
Victoria Melnick, Chairman of 
Music 
Warwick, Lee W. 
PHOENIXVILLE: 
Melody Bar, and George A. Mole 
PITTSBURGH: 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 


and Mrs. 





and New 


Irma 


McDonough, Frank 

SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
TRAFFORD 
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s 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adoph 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 


WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 


WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, Co- 
Owner 

WILKES-BARRE: 

Kahan, Samuel 


WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, Jarnes 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


YORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
One O'Clock Club, and Charles 
E. Nicholson, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 

Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 

Kline, George H., 

CHESTER: 

Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 

and Harry Mack 
COLUMBIA: 

Block C Club, University of 

South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 

City Recreation Commission, 

and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 

Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, Lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 

Harlem Theatre, and Joe 
Gibson 

MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,’ and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

SPARTANBURG: 
Holcombe, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 
Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 

HUMBOLDT: 
Ballard, Egbert 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, Joha J. 
Denton 
Greca! Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
IEMPHIS: 
Goodenough, Johnny 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and Mrs. 
Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Davis, Oscar 
Fessie, Bill 
Grady’s Dinner Club, and 
Grady Floss, Owner 
Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Roberts, John Porter 
PARIS: 
Cavette, Eugene 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 


Carter, Percy 
Mays, Willie B. 


AUSTIN: 


El Morrocco 

Flamingo Cocktail Lounge and 
. Funk 

Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 


BEAUMONT: 


Bishop, E. W. 


BOLING: 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 


BROWNWOOD: 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
D. Wright 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 


Carnahan, R. H., Sr. 
Kirk, Edwin 


DALLAS: 


Beck, Jim, Agency 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., Co- 
owners 

Hobbs, Wilford, Vice- President, 
Artists Béoking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 


Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 


Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 


time” 
Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Produc- 
tions and Operator of ‘‘Saw- 
dust and Swingtime” 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 
DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Gateway Lodge 855, and C. F. 
Walker 
Marlin, Coyal J. 
Peacock Bar, and C. F. Walker 
Williams, Bill 
FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Jenkins, J}. W., ‘and Parrish Inn 
Rendezvous Club, and C, T. 
Boyd, Operator 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 
Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Mirian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Coats, Paul 
Jetson, Oscar 
McMullen, E. L. 
Revis, Bouldin 
Singleterry, J. A. 
Wcerid Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 


Ww: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 

Ryan, A. L. 


Payne, M. D. 
ODESSA: 


Baker, George 
The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
Griggs, Samuel 
Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, Nelson 
Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 


Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ M 
Dude Ranch Club 
Obledo, F. J. 


Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
Vv. SCO: 


ALA 8 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

WACO: 

Circle R Ranch, and A, C. 


Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 
UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Sutherland, M. F. 
VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge. Theatre 
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Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 


MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 


Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 


NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
roprietor 


Rohanna, 
Winfree, Be 


PETERSBURG: 
Williams Entecprises, and 
J. Harriel Williams 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T 


RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No, 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Fox, Paul J., Jim and Charles 
Melody inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, Jr., 
Employer 
White, William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
teats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
ne R. S. 


SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, an (James Delage!) 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 

Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 

El Patio Boat Club, and Charies 

Powell, Operator 

White, Ernest B. 
CHARLES TOWN: 

Bishop, Mrs. Sylvia 
GRAFTON: 
Fraternal Order of Elks 
UNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 

Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 

Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 

Millér, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 

Niner, Leonard 


WELLSBURG: 
Club 67 and Mrs. Shirley Davies, 
Manager 


WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BAILEY’S HARBOR: 

House of Mr. “C,” and C. 

Clarkowski, Employer 

BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 
BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. and Mrs, 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allen 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Charles W. 
GREENV: 


HURLEY: 
Club Francis, and James Francis 
Fontecchio, Mrs. » Club 
Fiesta 


LA CROSSE: 
Flamingo Club and Ruby Dolan 
MADISON: 
J & J Bar, and James D. Lom- 
Owner 


MILWAUKEE: 


Manianci, Vince 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Beli, 
Owner 

Rizzo, ne 

Ron Voo ‘Ballroom, and 
Ray ices 

Ronnie's Lounge, and Ronnie 
Silverman, Emp! 

Singers Rendezvous, and Joc 
Seree, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter 

Suber, Bill 

Tin Pan Alley, Tom Bruno, 


Opera 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 


OWEN: 


Merry Oi Gardens, and 
H. Bender, Operator 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 


» aetna * ae ee ,« 7 


oS 


TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
WYOMING 
CASPER: 
S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 
vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 
Kline, Hazel 
lly Roger Nite Club, and J 
ite . joe 
wy Wheeler, Owner and 


Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON: 

Adelman, Ben 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Archer, Pat 

Cabana 


ub, and jack 
> nh Club, and Lewis Clark 





Russell 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 


Clore 
Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, 

Club Cimmarron, and Lioyd 
Ven Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 

Club Trinidad, Harry Gordon 
and Jennie Whalen 

Cosmopolitan Room of the 
Windsor-Park Hotel 

D. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs, 
President 

Dykes oy] and John 


ag Owner 

duVal, 

Five chock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres., 


Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

La Comeur 
W. S. Holt 

Little Dutch Tavern, and EI 
Brookman, Employer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansficld, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner, Star Dust 
Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassimus 
and Joseph Cannon 


Restaurant, and 


Chapter of 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 
MONTON: 

Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


v. 


Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 


rrigan, Manager ‘ 
H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 
Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


NOVA SCOTIA 


GLACE BAY: 


McDonald, Marty 
ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 


Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 

International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and. J. 
}. Walsh 


GALT: 
Duval, T. J. (Dubby) 
GRAVENHURST: 


Webb, James 


GUELPH: 


Naval Veterans Association, and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 

Pavilion 


LONDON: 


Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. R 
Nutting, President 


SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bingham 
TORONTO: 


Balmy Beach Pavilion, and 
Eddie Sargent, Employer 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 


and Sokoloff 
Rosa, N, Habler, Peter 
Rumpus Room, and Elmer Kesten, _s 
Cooke, Owner Langbord, Kar! 
Rustic Cabin, and Bert Motley, Local Union 132, CIO Steel 
Operator Workers Organizing 
Smith, J. A. mittee 3 
T. & W. Corporation, Al liquelon, V 
Simonds, Paul Mann Mitford, Bert 
Walters, Alfred Radio Station CHUM 
Wilson, John ee —. 
Wong, . ine 
ssitopes WEST TOR 
INCHESTER: 
3 
CANADA Bilow, Hilliare 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: QUEBEC 
Fort Brisbois the CHICOUT 


IMI; 
Chicoutimi Coliseum, Ltd., Her- 
bert Roland, Manager 
DR VILLE: 


UMMOND’ 
Grenik, Marshall 
GRANBY: 
Ritz Hotel, and Mr. Fontaine, 
Owner 


Warren, Gilbert, Promoter 
DON: 


Peters, Hank 

MAGOG: 
Chateau Dulac, and Robert 

Vaillancourt, Owner 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 

. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

“Auberge du Cap” and Rene 
Deschamps, Owner 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Sinatien, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Canfield, Spizzie 

Carmel, Andre 

Casino Francais, Camille Laurin, 
Owner 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, — and Raymond 

Emond, 

Haskett, my (Martin York) 

Lussier, Pierre 

Pappas, Charles 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 
EBEC 


QU 3 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. EMILE: 
Monte Carlo Hotel, and Rene 
Lord 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS: 
Social Club, Paul Laferriere, 


Prop. 
THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 
Station CHLN 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and G. W. 
Haddad 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAG)| 
Capper, Keith 
Open House Club, and Bill 
Brown and L. D. McElroy, 
Owners 
FAIRBANKS: 
Brewer, Warren 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 


doon 
Cowtown Club, and Thornton 
R. Wright, Employer 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
Grayson, Phil 
Johnson, John W. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Club 
mas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, George 

Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

All American Speed Derby, and 
King Brady, Promoter 

Anderson, Albert 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H. 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 


Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner, All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

N. Edward Beck, Employer, 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager, “Crazy 
Hollywood Co 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 


Capell Brothers Circus 
Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 


Conway, Stewart 
, Morton 
Dale Bros. Circus 
Davis, Clarence 
deLys, William 
Deviller, Donald 
DiCarlo, Ray 
Drake, Jack B. 
Duris, Roland 


Eckhart, Robert 
Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 


Feehan, Gordon PF. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade”’ 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 


Garnes, C. M. 

George von Birgelen Ice Show, 
and George Arnold 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Gould, Hal 

Grayson, Phil 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


Hall, Mr. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, D. C. Restau- 
rant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome Cir- 
cus, Arthur and Hyman Sturmak 

Huga, James 


International Ice Revue, Robert 
wo Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 


Hoffman's 


arrett, W. C. 
Johnson, Sand 
Johnston, Clifford 
jones, Charles 





Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Jack 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 

Kline, Hazel 

Kosman, Hyman 


Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 


Mack, Bee 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., 
Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. Cc. 


Owner, Horse 


Ken Miller Productions, and Keq 
Miller 


Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos - 

Nelson, A. L. 

New York Ice Fantas' ve = 
Chalfant, James B! hoon 


Henry Robinson, Owners 


Olsen, Buddy 
Osborn, Theodore 
O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 
Otto, Jim 
Ouellette, Louis 
Pappas, Charles 
Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 
Pfau, William H. 
Pinter, Frank 
Pope, Marion 


Rainey, John W. 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw, 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Robem 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson Rodeo, 


Inc. 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 
Rogers, C. D. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 


Salzman, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, an 
George McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Roben 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

as om Bill (also of Binghamton, 
N 


Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Stump & Stumpy (Harold Crom 
mer and James Cross) 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Summers, Virgil (Vic) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rode 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Thomas, Ward 
Travers, Albert A. 


Walters, Alfred 
ee, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, w. 

Watson, WN. Cc, 

Weills, Charles 

Wesley, John 

White, Robert 

Williams, Bill 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 

Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee and his Orchestra 
McGee, Montey 
Parks, Arnold 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat Club 


PHOENIX: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles Lodge, 
Aerie 2957 


Plantation Ballroom 
TUCSON: 

El Tanque Bar 

Gerrard, Edward 


4a 


ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Jurez Salon, and George Benton 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CARDIFF: 
Beacon Inn, and Mike Mouzas 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Norris, Jorge 
IONE: 
Watts, Don, Orchestra 
JACKSON: 
Watts, Don, Orchestra 
LAKE COUNTY: 
Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. 
Montmarquet, Prop. 


LONG BEACH: 
Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 

Proprietors 


Tabone, Sam 
Workman, Dale C 
LOS ANGELES: ; 
Fouce Enterprises, and Million 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan 
Theatre 
NATIONAL CITY: 
National City Maytime 
Band Review 
OCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 
Cusenza, Owner 
PINOLE: 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 
E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
Bernie's Club 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
PORT CHICAGO: 
Bungalow Cafe 
RICHMOND: 
Galloway, Kenneth, Orchestra 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 


SAN DIEGO: 
Black and Tan Cafe 
Carl's Cafe 
Cobra Cafe; and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 


La Bamba Cafe 
Spanish Village No. 2, and 
Belas Sanchez 
Town and Country Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Freitas, Carl (also known as 
Anthony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 


TULARE: 
TDE S Hall 
UKIAH: 
Forest Club 
Vichy Springs 
VALLEJO: 
Vallejo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 


ASPEN: 
Lalli, Mario 
DENVER: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, Frank S. De- 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: . 
American Legion 
Club 9 
NAUGATUCE: 
Zembruski, Victor—Polish 
Polka Band 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 
SOUTH LYME: 
Colton’s Restaurant 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, 
American Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 

Crystal Bar 

Flynn's Inn 

Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 


Sandbar 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Martinique Club 
Taboo Club, and Maurice 
Wagner, Owner 
DELAND: 
Lake Beresford Yacht Club 
FORT MYERS: 
Rendezvous Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Cabana Bar 
Cecil’s Bar 
Downtowner Club 
Duffy’s Tavern, and Mr, Stert. 
Owner 
Jaek and Bonnie’s 
La Concha Hotel 
Sloppy Joe's 
Starlight Bar 
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I BEACH: 

Fricd, Erwin 

PARKER: 
Fuller’s Bar 
PENSACOLA: 
Stork Club, and F. L, Doggett, 
Owner 
ST. ANDREW: 
Mattie’s Tavern 
SARASOTA: 
400"' Club 
TAMPA: 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, Owner and 
Manager 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 

P. 


Park Avenue Bar, and Albert 
Kausek 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, A 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, Owner and Operator 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
Emerald Club 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs, James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 
LEWISTON: 
Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 
Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 
ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 


BEECHER: 
Beecher Community Hall and 
surrounding grounds 
CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 
Kryi, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Swing Bar 
DANVILLE: 
Knight, Wiila 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn's Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 
Operator 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Sportsman's Night Club 
FAIRFIELD: 
Eagles Club 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker'’s Orchestra 
Townsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MT. VERNON: 
Jet Tavern, and Frank Bond 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
PEORIA: 
Mecca Restaurant, and Gladys 
and Joe Glaczynski, Mgrs. 
SCHELLER: 
Andy's Place, and Andy Kryger 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
4ATFIELD: 
Bartley, Willie, Orchestra 
Flamingo Ballroom, Millard 
Sweat, Owner and Manager, 
(NDIANAPOLIS: 
Udell Club, and Hardy 
Edwards, Owner 
“MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 
jOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Post 284, American 
Legion 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
D. F, V. German Club 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan ee Glen Lutes, 


Owner: 

PNA Gooup 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 

St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


MAY, 1955 


1OWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Hanten Family Orchestra 
(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 
tra of Key West, lowa) 

FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


MANHATTAN: 
Fraternal Order of the Eagles 
Lodge, Aerie No. 2468 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
SALINA: 
Rainbow Gardens Club, and 
Leonard J. Johnson 
Wagon Wheel Club, and 
Wayne Wise 
Woodman Hall, and Kirk Van 
Cleef 
WICHITA: 
Silver Moon 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 
Hopper’s 400 Club, and James 
Hopper 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and 
Al Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Opera House Bar 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MAINE 


LEWISTON: 
Pastime Club 
WATERVILLE: 
Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 
Owner and Manager 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 


Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou, and his Orchestra 
FREDERICK: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Loyal Order of Moose 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: 
Brown Derby, Mr. 


Prop. 
CHICOPEE: 
Palais D’Or Social and Civic 


Ginsburg, 


Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
— 
HOLYOKE: 
Walek's Inn 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
rini, 9g 


Central Cafe, and Messrs, Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 


“NEW BEDFORD: 


Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice’s Cafe, and Albert Rice 
SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, Ernest Droz- 
dall, Operator 
‘ORCESTER 


wi 3 
Gedymin, Walter 
Rio Restaurant 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


ALGONAC: 
Sid's Place 


INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
NEGAUNEE: 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 


MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
Club Matinee 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A 
Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 
LOUISIANA: 
Rollins, Tommy, Orchestra 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘*The Brown Bombers”’ 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 


ALLIANCE: 
Eagles Club, Clyde Wattyne, 
Manager 
GURLEY: 
American Legion Hall, Harold 
Lessig, Manager 
KEARNEY: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 


Service Men's Center 
LINCOLN: 
Arena Roller Skating Club 
Dance-Mor 
Royal Grove 
Sunset Party House 
American Legion Hall, Ronnie 
Spears, Manager 
OMAHA: 
Famous Bar, and Max 
Delrough, Proprietor 
Marsh, Al 
Melody Ballroom 
SIDNEY: 


American Legion 

City Auditorium 

Silver Dollar, Aubrey Haines, 
Manager 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and 
Frank Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 


PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bogatin Cafe 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 

BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, 

Montanez 
Starke, John and his Orchestra 
MDEN: 

Polish-American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 


Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
hong Buddy, Orchestra 
EAST PATERSON: 
Gold Star Inn 
ELIZABETH: 
Reilly’s Lounge, and John 
Reilly 
Twin Cities Arena, William 
Schmitz, Manager 
FAIRVIEW: 
Dian, Lenny 


and Sonny 


HACKENSACK: : 
Mancinni’s Concert Band, 
M. Mancinni, Leader 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
NEWARK: 
House of Brides 
Palm House 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Carlano, John 
Krug, George S. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 


American Legion Band, 

B. Sellitti, Leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band 
St. Michaels Grove 

ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 
SOUTH RIVER 
Saunders, ws Orchestra, Leo 
Moken, Leader 


NEW MEXICO 
ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 
CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 
CLOVIS: 


Williamson Amusement Agency, 
Howard Williamson 


Davis Bar 
NEW YORK 


BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor, and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 


All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffin and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

ALO: 


Hall, Art 

Lafayette Theatre 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 
CATS! 3 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
COHOES: 

— Arena, and Charles Gup- 
t 
COLLEGE POINT, L. L. 

rn s Hall 


Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 
SHKILL: 


Cavacinni’s Farm Restaurant, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinni, 


Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 


KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Pari, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 


Seven Pines Restaurant 
NICVILLE: 


Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 
Norman King Enterprises, and 
Norman King 
Manor Record Co., and Irving 
. Berman 
Morales, Cruz 
Paramount Theatrical Agency 
and A. & B. Dow 
Richman, William L. 
Solidaires (Eddy Gold and Jerry 
Isacson) 
Willis, Stanley 


NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Wheel Restaurant 


RICHMOND. HILL, L. 1: 
Four Aces Cafe, and James 
» Manager 


=, Rochester Theatre, and 
Lester Po! 


Mack, Browmges and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
NCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
'ADY: 
Top Hats Orchestra 
YRACUSE: 


Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 


Coriale, leader, and Frank 
Ficarro) 
VALATIE: 
Martin Glynn High School 
Auditorium 
VESTAL: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 
YORKTOWN HEIGHTS: 
Chalet Restaurant, and Eric 
Mier, Prop. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 


WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 


ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 


AUSTINBURG: 

Tewel’s Dance Hall 
CANTON: 

Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Operator 


YRIA: 
Palladium Ballroom 


GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 


Parks 
Municipal Building 


SBURG: 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
JEFFERSON: 

Larko’s Circle L Ranch 


LIMA: 
Allen County Fair Board, and 
Allen County Agricultural 


Assoc. 
Billger, Lucille 
MASSILLON: 
VFW 


MILON: 
Andy's, Ralph Ackerman, Mgr. 
NEW LYME: 


Fawn Ballroom 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danny, Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
TOLEDO: 
bey — Night Club 
WER 


3 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 


OREGON 
GRANTS PASS: 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Peffley, 
Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
VFW Post 165 
ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
VFW Home Association, 
Post 7654 
BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 


BEAVER FALLS: 
Sportsman’s Bar, and Rhythm 


Room 
VFW Post No. 46 
White Township Ina 


CARBONDALE: 
Loftus PS gg pa Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
CENTERPORT: 
—— Band 


Schmidt Hotel, and Mr, Harris, 
Owner, Mr. Kilgore, . 
FALLSTON: 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 


Atlantic City Inn 
iM: 
Sully’s Inn € 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Vincent's Church Hall 
LATROBE: 
White Eagles 
LEBANON: 
: Zion Fire Company and 
Grovads 
LEHIGHTON: 
Zimmerman's Hotel, and Wm. 
Zimmerman, Prop. 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, James, Orchestra 
Hortense Allen Enterprises 
Dupree, Hiram 
SBURGH: 
Club 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Proprietors 
READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 


ROCHESTER: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 


OULETTE: 

Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SHAMOKIN: 

Maine Fire Co. 
SIGEL: 

Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. Tillie 

Newhouse, Owner 

SUNBURY: 

Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 


TARENTUM: 
Frazer Township Fire Hall 
Italian-American Beneficial Club 
Hal 


Pipetown Hotel 
WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 

ORK 


¥ 3 
14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 
Proprietor 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 
kinst, Proprietor 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 
TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NASHVILLE: 
Hippodrome Roller Rink 


TEXAS 
ALICE: 
La Villita Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Brown, Bobby, and his Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
Tinan, T., and his Band 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman Hall 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


SAN ANTONIO: 
Hancock, Buddy, and his 
Orchestra 
Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Avalon Ballroom 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
ee Arena (America on 


Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis, 
Manager 





REWEY: 
High School 
RIEF’S MILLS: 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “Flop” 


and Louis Risk, Operators 
ELKINS: 
Club Acro, Guy Hammer, 
Prop. 
EVAN 
Stage Coach Inn, Webb Danser, 
Prop. 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Fireside Inn, and Joha Boyce 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, 
Uliom 
GRAFTON: 
City View, Tony and Daisy Wheels) 
Olivio, Prop. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 


WISCONSIN 


ANTIGO: 
Tune Twisters Orchestra, Jas J. 
Jeske, Leader 
APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 
AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
Melody Kings Orchestra, 
Marshall, Leader 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl, Orchestra 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, Joha 
Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 
Truda, Mrs. 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
MENASHA: 
Trader's Tavern, and Herb 
Trader, Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 
Moede, Mel, Band 
MINERAL POINT: 
Midway Tavern and Hall, 
Laverty, Proprietor 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orches- 
tra, and Phil Edwards 


STOUGHTON: 


TREVOR: 
WISCONSIN 


DISTR 


and A. B. WASHINGTON: 


Proprietor 


and Robert 
Wells, Jack 


ANCHORAGE: 


HONOLULU: 
John 
Kaneda’s Food 

Kaneda 


CAN 
VANCOUVER: 
International 


ing Agency, 


MANI 
WINNIPEG: 


AYR: 


Al BRANTFORD: 


CUMBERLAND: 


HAMILTON: 


Rief's Mills Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs. Cisler 
SOLDIER'S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken. 


Stoughton Country Club, Dr. 
O. A. Gregerson, President 


Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
RAPIDS: 
National Cranboree Festival 


COLUMBIA 


Club Nightingale 
National Arena (America on 


Is 
Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
20th Century Theatrical Agency, 


ALASKA 
Golden Nugget Club 
HAWAII 


4%h State Recording Co. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Patterson's Ranch House, and 
Andy Patterson 


ONTARIO 


Silver Hill Dance Hall 


Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 
Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Lajoie, Proprietor 


Kudlets, Harold, Agency 


KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

KITCHENER: 

Bindernagel, 

Orchestra 
LINDSAY: 

Embassy Pavilion, and Peter 

Bakageorge . 
NIAGARA FALLS: 

Radio Station CHVC, Howard 

Bedford, President and Owner 


Alvin, and his 


OSGOODE: 
Lighthouse 
OWEN SOUND: 
Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
ST. CATHARINES: 
Lucyna Szczepanska's Polish 
Singers 
Polish Hall 
Polish Legion Hall 
SARNIA: 
Polish Hall 
Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 
Crest Theatre 
Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 
Mitford, Bert 
Three Hundred Club 
WOODSTOCK: 
Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 
Gregory, Ken, and Royal Vaga- 
bonds Orchestra 


QUEBEC 


BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthelet 
BERTHIERVILLE: 
Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 
Cardy, Manager 
MONTREAL: 
Gagnon, L. 
Gaucher, O. 
Rainbow Grill 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and American Bovok- 
ing Agency 
ST. JEROME: 
Maurice Hotel, 
Proprietor 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 


ICT OF 


B. Miller, Jr. 


» and Seishi 


ADA 


Musicians Book- 


Virgil Lane 


TOBA 


and Mrs. Bleau 


Ayr Community Centre 
Hayseed Orchestra 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Brothers Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Bp Clarinet and case; Buffet Crampon 
Paris model No. 10 thirteen and one-half; used. 

A. Philp, 648 N. President, Jackson, Miss. 

FOR SALE—Used genuine Krouspee single F 
French Horn, made in Germany, $100.00, with 

case. P. Arico, 22 Maplewood Ave., West 

Hartford, Conn. Phone JA 3-5479. 





FOR SALE—Used Tenor Banjo with case, — 
finger board by Stromgberg, 00. R. 

Johnson, North Berwick, Maine. 

FOR SALE—Old Kay concert model % string bass, 
dark finish, ebony finger board, brass lacquered 

tuning plates and pegs, fleece-lined zipper opening 

bag, no bow, used; $150.00. B. ‘‘Bee’’ Maytum, 

Paullina, lowa. 

FOR SALE—King silver plated Sousaphone; also 
two square Sousaphone trunks. All are- used. 

S. Roan, 5622 Topeka Drive, Tarzana, Calif. 











POR SALE—Gretsch Guitar with amplifier, case 
and foot volume control, $175.00. Also set 

2% octave Deagan Vibes, with extras, $150.00. All 

are used. John Messina, 1376 Harrison St., Elmont, 

L. 1., N. Y. Phone PR 5-7813. 

FOR SALE—Odds and ends of dance library, used. 
B. Goefenbauer, 122 St. Stephen St., Boston, 

Mass. 

FOR SALE—Ludwig 25” and 28” Gold Pearl pedal 
tuhed Tympani, with Taylor Trunks. Also one 

and one-half octave tuned Cow Bells. All are 

used. Frank J. Elias, 2744 So. Tenth St., Omaha 

8, Neb. 

FOR SALE—Single and Double “J. Schmidt" 
French Horns, made in Germany; with cases, 

used. Lloyd Gaetz, 53 West Long St., Columbus, 
io. 

FOR SALE—Scimer Baritone with low “‘A,"’ case, 
stand and bag, used; $400.00. Dorian James, 2664 

South Coronado St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 

SALE—Antonius Stradivarius Cremonenfis 

Violin, Faciebat Anno (1726). R. G. Warren, 

Newboro, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—French Horn, Bb with A valve. Ger- 
man make, gold brass, used, $300.00. Arnold 
Lumm, 10284 Nardin, Detroit 4, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Conn Conqueror Slide Trombone with 

carry-all case, $100.00. Conn 814” Bass Trom- 
bone with F valve, and case, $175.00. Both are 
used. Skip Holmes, Groton Road, Cortland, N. Y. 























WANTED 


WANTED—First class clarinet Repair Man. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for skilled worker willing 
to settle in California. Elmer Beechler, 5622 
Topeka Drive, Tarzana, Calif. oe 
WANTED—Cowgirl singer, musician; to join or- 
ganized Cowboy group. Phone or write Chuck 
Palmer, 1706 Anthony Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y. 
Ludlow 3-3439. If ad is answered in writing, 
please enclose photo if possible, state age, and what 
instrument played. oe 
WANTED—Cymbalum player for steady engage- 
ment, must be soloist and read music with 
ensemble. Work is in exclusive restaurant. Con- 
tact Michael Weiner, 1301 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. ee 
WA inch Chimes, ‘‘Deagan"’ preferred. 
Age no object. C. po 161 West 54th St., 
Apt. 62, New York 19, 
WANTED—English ae sana System. Give 
details. Les Flounders, 5635 Upland, Philadel- 
phia 31, Pa. 
WANTED—BBp Recording Bass, top action, ad- 
justable bell, adjustable mouthpipe, brass finish, 
clear lacquered. "a make, medium -bore pre- 
ferred with 26” bell. G. V. Beck, 2645 Rochester, 
Detroit 6, Mich. 























FOR SALE—Louis Lot silver Flute, gold-plated em- 
bouchure, used. G. C. Penshorn, 91 Byner St., 
Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 





set of WFL Presto Tympani. 
S27 N. Mt. View Drive, San 


WANTED—One u 
M. A. Storer, 
Diego 16, Calif. 





=. (Mar- 


POR SALE—Tenor Saxophone, silver _ 


tin), used, has low pitch, $80. w. 
1612 Kentucky Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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WANTED—Hawaiian Gibson Electric Guitar. Send 
all information to M. Ettelson, DMD, 400 East 
Sixth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—Hawaiian Gibson Guitar, used, state 
number, model, etc. M. Ettelson, DMD, 400 
East Sixth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
WANTED—Deagan 900, 34 octave Xylophone with 
case, will consider other makes. H. Crosby, 
119 East Fifth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Western duo. Girl vocals and string 
bass. Man doubles electric steel, take off guitar, 
mandolin, fiddle and banjo. Harmonize. Seek 
band connection. Local 802 cards. Bob Buckley, 
821 Logan St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Phone MI 7-2735. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, desires work with combo, 
will travel, read or fake, 341 card. Joseph Gig- 
liotti, Jr., 213 Locust St., Ambler, Pa. Phone 
Ambler 1422-} (at 6:00 o'clock). 
AT. LIBERTY—Organist with own organ, Ham- 
mond A. C.; plays piano and accordion, will 
travel. Also interested in joining Trio, etc. H. 
Strat, 1-05 Astoria Bivd., L. 1., N. Y. Phone 
YE 2-4235. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer desires work with dance 
band for the summer months. All offers con- 
sidered. Write Richard Eckhart, 321 No. Seventh 
St., Lehighton, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Ep Sax and Clarinet player, read 
or fake, sing, entertain, has wide experience, 
also arranges. Interested in joining band or combo. 
V. Velardi, 2226 McDonald Ave., Brooklyn 23, 
N. Y. Phone CO 6-5162 or FL 4-8661. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, wide experience ranging 
from solo to opera. Wm. Marks, 922 East 15th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer with wide experience, 
also vocals and comedy; desirous of joining en- 
tertaining unit. S. Bemis, 1238 Elder Ave., Bronx, 
N. Y. Phone TI 1-8207 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor Sax man, doubles Clarinet, 
802 card, good reader. Desires to join band, 
will travel. Anthony Colosimo, 2143 Williams- 
bridge Road, Bronx 61, N. Y. Phone TY 2-1145 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 23, wide experi- 
ence, good reader, also vocals; Local 66 card. 
Wm. Porter, 105 Westfield St., Rochester 19, 
N. Y. Phone GE 6685W. 
AT LIBERTY—Accordionist, some piano and vo- 
cals; wishes to join group for club dates or 
steady weekends, also available for summer resort. 
Stan Sherman, 3471 Wilson Ave., Bronx 69, N. Y. 
Phone KI 7-0975. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 764 card, wide 
experience, both classical and popular, read or 
fake; will travel, single. R. L. Berger, 815 Main 
St., Jasper Indiana. Phone 193. 
AT LIBERTY—Musical duo, male and female. 
Can offer combinations of accordion, piano and 
Hammond Organ. Desires lounge work or club 
dates as an accordion act. Will travel anywhere. 
W. L. Fine, 1234 N. Dale St., St. Paul 13, 
Minnesota. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer would like to join small 
combo, cocktail unit or trio. Will travel, but 
prefer Chicago area. Local 118 card. John Gould- 
thorpe, 2435 Stephens Ave., Warren, Ohio. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, accompanist, soloist or 
hotel lounge alone; wide experience. Raymond 
Dempsey, 44 Maple Ave., Franklinville, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—French Horn player, married, vet- 
eran, wishes to join symphony near college. 
Studied extensively abroad, three years experience 
since discharge. Local 172 card. Robegt Drake, 
541 Park Ave., Vent, Ohio. 2 




































































Classified Advertising 


Rates and Requirements* 


+ 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
WANTED TO BUY OR STOLEN 


30 Words or Less, $1.00 Each 
Insertion, Payable With Order 


AT LIBERTY 


No Charge . . . 30 Word Limit 


* Classified columns not open to deal- 
ers, but only to Federation members 
wishing to dispose of their own per- 
sonal used musical instruments or to 
make a purchase for their private 
account. 

WHEN ORDERING ADVERTISING, GIVE 

THE NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL 




















AT LIBERTY—Professional copyist, available for 

arrangements preparation, transposition, 
writers lead sheets, etc. State full details f 
prices and sample. Edward Slingland, Ratclig, 
Lane, Preakness, N. J 








MUSICIANS WANTED 


Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra. Needed 

1. a first oboeist at 1% scale. 

2. one low French Horn player at scale. 

3. two Violists, each at scale. 

Conductor, Francis Mad or. 
chestra, playing approximately seven adult and 
twenty-five children’s concerts. A year's work for 
scale + player pays approximately $450.00 nex 
season, including summer concerts. 

Every effort will be made to secure adequate 
outs.de employment and applicants should stat 
qualifications for such outside employment. 

Auditions can be held during the summer a 
Providence, R. 1., or at the American Symphony 
Orchestra League Convention, Evansville, Ind, 
June 17-19. 

For auditions for above positions, write: Peter 
D. Shultz, Manager, Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 49 Westminster St., Providence 3, R. |. 

- 











Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


(Continued from page thirty-seven) 


Miami, Fla., Local 655—Ross Blogna, Orris Bj 
Bullock, Robert Butt, Jr., Patrick William Carace,/ 
Ross Cefalu, Juan Cheda, Jr., Ann E. Clark, Buddy 
Clarke, Arthur R. Collenburg, Richard E. Collins, ) 
Edward D. DiBenedetto, Herman Paul Dittrich, 
Antonio Escoto, Charles B. Filer, Lillian D. Fisher, 
Angelo F. J. Gillotte, Jack Grant, Carl F. Hagler, 
John J. Jacobs, Richard L. Jacobs, Roland Zen} 
Johnson, Jr., Norman Kaaihue, Stanley Vernon 
Karling, James Robert Kearney, III, James Francis 
Kelly, Thomas A. Kelly, Gerald Robert Kelso, 
James P. Kutzle, Lon Lake, Jr., Finsley S. Lay, }.J 
Eddy Martin, Joseph D. Mercurio, Joseph W.§ 
Miller, Ronald James Mitchell, Alan Earl Neilson, 
Jerry Conrad Nowicki, Edward F. Panarello, Jo 
Peterka, Jr., Jules Harry Pursley, Mary Kaaihu 
Pursley, Janet Rich, John X. Richcorner, Hild 
Salazar, Charles W. Saponara, Morris Taksier, 
Larry J. Tremblay, Victor V. Valerino, Fred Dun 
can Verner, Vincent J. Villone, Bon Walkerj 
Oliver Clare Wallace, Jr., Robert L. Williams. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—j. Arone. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Wm. G. Allin 
son, Charles R. Bailey, Jr., Walter J. Kerwin, Jr.) 
Herman R. Lorence, Joseph Palmer, Ernest J 
Salvia, Harvey H. Sevor. 

Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Orian Osburn, Rober 
Willard Kenneth Seth, J. L. Belew 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 703—A. D. Bradley 
David Carr, Lawrence Neeley, Andrew Roberts, | 
Alvin Smith. 

Peoria, Tl., Local 26—Geraldine L. Bonin, | 
Glenn W. Doss, Gerald H. Harris, Ida O. Hartsock, 
Carranza Howell, Charles J. Paul, J. Albert Phil | 
lips, Leo O. Roberts, Alfred Steely, Bernard P. 
Kouri, Carl J. Krakel, Jr., Henry K. Letner, Al’ 
bert B. Lilly, Warren G. Lippert, Jane Steinhardt, 
James B. Strom, Robert E. Vann, Hubert W.— 
Wagoner, Helen Mains, Billy Joe Moore, Earl H. 
Neal, Loren H. Owens, Erma L. Pasche, Ronald 
L. Wheeler, Louis W. Winter, Graydon L. Chilcoat. 

Providence, R. 1., Local 198—Joseph G. San 
Martino, Edwin Szala, Carlton Fisher, Mathew R. 
Pari, Jos. R. Pontarelli, Henry DeAngelis, Richard 
Toher. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—David Rally, George © 
P. Lovy, Jimmy Burden 


Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Albert Nolli, Clin- 5 


ton Robie. 

Sayre, Pa., Local 645—Charles Hammond, Sam | 
Staver. } 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—A. Russell Barton, © 
John C. Bullard, Walter P. Casanova, Felix C. 
Castillo, Jr., Stewart W. Dennison, Tod Ellis, 
Ervin G. Griemuth, Leonard P. Hausam, Edw. S. 
Hemauer, Jr., Donald F. Hensel (Gordy Vinae), 
Sebastian J. Hernandez, Dennis E. Lane, Paul 
Lau, Jr., Jerome M. Levenson, Russell G. Love 
gren, Wm. A. Lundgren, Walter R. Martinson, 
Angeline C. Matras,. James J. Milligan, Arthur — 
O. Monson, Irving P. Morey, Ken Nelsen, Allyn 


B. Otnes, Fred E. Peterka, Eugene E. Pool, "George : 


S. Regis, Henry J. Schuldt, Anthony J. (Tony) 
Sisinni, Richard W. Thompson, Arthur A. Tietz, 
Francis E. Tozier, Harold L. Walker, Jack E. 
(Curtice) Weizel, Donald H. Willi, Milan Zarich. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Bennie Carew, James 
McDaniel, Richard Reed, John Morphis, Samuel 
Fulton. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—A. Andrechuk, 
John Arkless, Geo. Arthur, Don Aylesbury, Vivi- 
enne Bailey, Arthur Ball, 


Thos. J. Barton, Jessie Bates, Albert Beamish, 


R. W. Bond, Herbert Brekis, Larry Brook, N. | 


Buzzell, Jas. :. Campbell, Thos. Caresani (Tommy 
Carr), Gwen Carlson, Fred Carr, Robert Carr, 
Paul Jackson Chandler, Carolyn C. Cheslock, 
Samuel Chiovitti, Richard Chowen, Alda Colan- 
tonio, Philip Collins, Julius Constant, Helen Cos 
tello, Gordon Coupland, Richard Crowe. 

Leslie Darch, Robert Darroch, Edmond F. Davis, 
John Dick, Rex Doyle, F. J. Dungale, Robert Cecil 
Dunsby, A. Ellefson, Heinz-George Espert, Betty 
Jean Ferguson, Betty Ann Fisher (Byfield), Jack 
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Fisher, Albert Flaherty, Judith Flannigan (Judy 
Elliott), Gwen Fleming, Harry (Trumpet) Freed- 
man, Sydney Gangbar, Ruth M. Gaynor, Julius 
Goodman, Harry Earl Grossman, Harry Grup- 
stein, Joe Grupstein (King), Nat Grupstein, Yvonne 
Guiguet, Marilyn Hall, R. S. Hately, Irene Hay- 
dou, Wm. Henderson, G. L. Hicks, Gene Hill, 
David Hodges, Harvey Hurlbut, Margaret Ann 
Ireland, John D. Johnson, Dr. Albert Richard 
johnston, Gren W. Juniper, Otto Karwelat, Zieg 
Kay Kao, Albert H. Kennedy, Alfred H. Kennedy, 
Alfred Thos. Kinlin, Giselle Klinghoffer, Walter 
C. Knapp, Lubka Kolessa, Herbert Leewood, Thos. 
Legate, Alex Lewis, Leo Lighter, Douglas — 
ston, Derrick McCormick, Adrian McCrea, R. 
McGall, Rodger T. McGhie, Helen McHugh. 
Allan MacCallum, John A. Mayson, Edgar L. 
Moore, Ross P. Morgan, Richard (Rick) Murrin, 
Noreen Nimmons (Spencer), Ray Norris, Grant 
Norton, Harry O’Grady, G. O. K. Pells, Barry 
Phillips, R. D. Phillipson (Gene Douglas), Irene 
Quinlan, Clare G, Rayner, John Redmon, Eva 
Marie Reinhart, Douglas Romaine, Morton Ross, 
Gordon D. Rushworth, Wm. S. Ruthworth, Harold 
(Dick) Russell, John H. Savage, Wm. Schilling, 
Major M. M. Scott, A. Shaul, Sid Shore, Mark 
Sinden, Hugh Singleton, Fred J. Smale, Chas. E. 





TRUMPET PLAYERS 
Sensational is the word for the new 9-inch 
low pitch Bb POCKET CORNET. Has - 
cellent tone and action, uses a trumpe' 
mouthpiece and is ideal for doubling. Pre 
instrument is beautifully lacquered and 
makes a wonderful collector's item. Priced 
low at $87.00. New shipment just arrived. 
Further information on request. 
WEST MANOR MUSIC CENTER 
1590 Westchester Ave., New York 72, N. Y. 














POCO 


FOR SALE: 


DRUM CORPS INSTRUMENTS-—24 WFL Soprano 
one-valve Bugles with cases. 8 WFL Baritone 
one-valve Bugles with cases. 4 each Gretsch 
Snare and Tenor Drums. 2 Gretsch Bass Drums. 
2 pair Cymbals. All are used. Contact... 


SKIP HOLMES, Groton Road, Cortland, N. Y. 





Choice of top drummers 





Amra 


f 
AMERICAN RAWHIDE 


TOP QUALITY DRY 





(Chuck) Smith, D. B. Snell, Albert (Al) Spina, 
Elie Spivak, Lois Thomas, Ulderico Torella, Alex 
Turner, Jorge Vazquez, Louis Wahl, Peter Wal- 
cher (Walker), Gilbert A. Wallace, John Watson, 
Wm. H. (Bud) Weeks, John Weine (Wayne), 
Jas. Welch, Harry Wiseman, Eldon Woodcock, 
Reg. A. Wright, Daniel Zealley, Viadimer Zel- 
nicek. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Tommy D. Alisup, Jesse 
Ashlock, Elizabeth Blix, Wayne Campbell, Edwin 
Coatney, Richard Crenshaw, Frank Duran, Helen 
Eskridge, Lonnie Fraley, Glenn Hardman, Roger 
F. LaPlant, Gerald Magness, Robert Dean Morris, 
Gloria Mueller, Ralph Mullins, Howard Rice, Bill 
Roy, Rosalie Talbott, Louis Tierney, Guy Tom- 
linson, Jr., Charles V. Williams, John L. Zau- 
meyer. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Tony R. Casa- 
masima (Tony Casino). 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Wm. M. Brown. 

Wausau, Wis., Local 480—Lawrence Hoppe, 
Ethel LaBlonde, Geo. Stolze, K. Feia, R. Huber, 
Vern Teal, Don Berg, Cliff Lange, Pat Wyatt. 


EXPULSIONS 


Racine, Wis., Local 42—Robert Lee Ainsworth, 
Horace D. Burdick, Kenneth Danish, Stuart J. 
Faber, Juan V. Guzman, Sylvester Guzman, Mary 
Jane Klyne, Cruz Rendon, Jerome F. Miller, Jack 
Reinhardt, Frank Rizzuto, Edward Schumski, Ken- 
neth Steuer, David L. Thomas, William W. Tul- 
loch. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Rufus Anderson, Law- 
rence Glover. 

Antigo, Wis., Local 638—Len Bacon. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Irving Lewis, John 
Freeman (Big John) Johnson, Kenneth Pinson, 
Geo. Minto Harris, Edward Parks. 

Greenville, S. C., Local 694—Marty Wagner. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Robert Dotson. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Robert J. Armer. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Clinton Hayden 
Peek, Robert Grant, Ivan M. Dodson, Homer Mar- 
tin, Lester Hayes, Calvin Jones, Wm. C. Render, 
Neal Newell, Frank Williams, Kathleen Donoho, 
Mary Elma Hutchins, George Perry, Jimmie Sledge, 
Stanley E. Seglinski, Orda Markham, Mattie Mark- 
ham, Claudie Ralston, Andy Cameron, Clarence 
Orr, David McReynolds, Billie Wilson Stinnett, 
Walter Kent, Patricia Karch, George Irwin. 


TERMINATIONS 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—James Tyrrell, 
Ohaldo E. Williams, Frank Verna, Joel Shaw, 
Jorge N. Perez Tapia, John E. McCleverty, Chi 
Herman Streger, Caesar DiMauro, Andrew M. 
Caponigro, Edward Thomas Covert, George A. 
Scarpa, Antoinette Stallone, John Ross, Morris 
J. Schrier, Edward P. Owens, Eugene Ignelzi, 
Santiago Alvardo, Fitz M. Benjamin, Michael 
Dinunzio, Elsie J. Dougherty, Maurice ‘Ray Land’ 
Friedland, Richard Yedia, Samuel Rosenfield, Hal 
Tennyson, Frank V. Ayala, Oliver C. Wilson, 
Joseph R. Forte, Sigmund Dydek, Gerald Grosso, 
Carl J. Angeleri, Charles E. Dickson. 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 


wl 





*Name. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 

















FIRST MIDDLE LAST 
New Address: 
Street and No 
City Zone... State. 
local No Date 
Phone: Instrument Card No. 











*If new name, show former name here: 





Old Address: 





Street and No 


Zone___._ State 





City 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





MAY, 1955 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change. of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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Outstanding Feotures: 
frequency dividing speaker system 
with 2 tweeters and a 15” woofer 
organ-stop tone panel 
separated speaker section 
.variable instrument tremolo 


$295.00 










BPE ak is Ng 


NOTHING IN THE WORLD 


LIKE THIS NEW | 


AMPLIFIER 


incorporating Premier's latest 3-speaker-network 
developments for that life and brilliance 

now so desired in accordion and guitar- work. 
Naturally this “sound” is in addition 

to the fullness and depth of tone 

that have already made Premier 

the leader in its field. 


Try an “88” to prove to yourself: 
Premier's the ‘greatest!’ 


SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY INC. IM-85S 
ask your 559 Avenue of the Americas 
‘ New York 11, N. Y. 
music dealer 3 
send me your new free catalog describing 


the full Premier Amplifier line and giving complete 











or specifications and prices. Send name of Premier 
dealer nearest me. 
rite , 
s 4 _ Address. 
np Jive 
tox } City State 
Instr t 











" 
Ne Ve ad During his entire professional career, this brilliant 


guitarist has played GIBSON instruments 
exclusively. Jimmy Raney, currently receiving rave 
found notices for his new albums, has been called 
“one of the most consistent jazz artists of the 
r modern era.” For more information about the 
P] f) Y th / Ng renowned GIBSON products that have inspired 


the talent and loyalty of top musicians 
for over half a century, write Dept. 555. 
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